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Plant Life in “The Frozen North” 


OST flower-growers in the 

United States doubtless have 

a poor opinion of Alaska. 

They think of this Territory 
as “The Frozen North.” 

After the traveller has taken “the 
inside route,”—visiting the Southeast- 
ern strip,—not only is his opinion 
changed, but almost without exception 
is there a desire to take the trip 
again. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise is the 
display of beautiful flowers. What 


BY ROBERT CLARK, (Mont.) 


few (less than 100) varieties of wild 
flowers there are, abound. Take as an 
illustration that most beautifully situ- 
ated old town of Sitka. In its fore- 
ground is the quiet harbor dotted with 
islands, large and small, several of 
these taking their names from the 
flower that so grows in such profusion 
on that island as to give it a dis- 
tinctive color. Three of these are 
Columbine Island, Bluebell Island, and 
Crab Apple (wild) Island. 

For several years in succession I 


tried, in a Western state hundreds of 
miles further South, to raise rugged 
Roses, (Rosa Rugosa)—but with lack 
of success. At Sitka they grow 
abundantly—the white, and the single, 
and the double red; and climbing 
Roses climb up to the very roofs. In 
Skagway, many miles still further 
north, the residents vie with each 
other in raising immense Dahlias, 
Sweet Peas, Pansies, and many other 
flowers. One Dahlia was seen cover- 
ing a dinner plate and these flowers 














Doorway of a log-cabin in Fairbanks, Alaska 
Note the lush growth of Flowers and Vegetables 
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win first prizes at the Dahlia shows’ tion with those grown in Washington As to fruits: The larger fruits, 
in Portland and Seattle, in competi- and Oregon. such as Apples and Pears, are not 
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One of the interesting facts in Nature is contrast. This fact is especially evi- ¢ 
dent in Alaska,—the ponderous massiveness of the mighty mountains in the 
background, and the tender blooms of rarest tints and shades at our very feet 
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Days in Alaska in Summertime are a 
long Perhaps this is why Dahlias grow g 
here so magnificent in coloring and in ‘° 
size. They are prize-winners whenever 1] 
they compete with others grown further 1! 
South n 
successfully grown, but small fruits ‘ 
thrive. At Haines Mission, a few f, 
miles south of Skagway, one man has si 
a five-eighths-of-an-acre Strawberry 0: 
patch from which in one year he le 
cleared thirty-five hundred dollars, 0 
and Alaskan Strawberries are so large 
(some of them) that it needs only A 
seven berries to fill a box. me 
Practically all kinds of vegetables pe 
are grown. Rhubarb leaves are some- s] 
times five or six feet long and stalks,— b« 
This looks like an idealistic, beautiful, painted background for some wonderful tender and delicious,—as large round gi 
oder eater. B it is taken fr ife at Skagway asks Jay > ai ’ ic Qc . 
nag Ap oe Sg apg op neng ag ben ly wae lly = by Tod emery as a wrist. At the Southeastern of 
Wouldn't you like to touch those filmy wisps of encircling clouds ? Alaska Fair in Juneau I saw a Swiss bs 
And here, right at hand, are marvelous flowers. Chard plant, the leaves of which bs 
(about four feet long) were so highly i 
colored, and the stalks so creamy = 
white, and it was all so wax-like and ar 
perfect, I had to ask if it were not al 
artificial. N 
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Linden Trees a 
IDSUMMER is the time when the ar 
fragrant flowers of Linden trees ha 
open: and scent the air with their fra- tr 
grance. ‘Tilia, the name of the Linden, in 
is one of the widely and generally dis- be 
tributed genera of the trees of the flo 
northern hemisphere; it is absent, how- ot] 
ever, from western North America, and lor 
no Linden has yet been found in the sli 
forests which cover the Himalayas. wi 
Eastern North America, with fifteen in 
species, is richer in Lindens than all the an 
rest of the world, and in eastern North on 
America Lindens are found from New Sp. 
Brunswick westward to Lake Winnipeg slo 
In Alaska, Sweet Peas grow 6 or 7 feet high, have and southward to northern Florida and tai 
stems 2 feet long, and are unexcelled for beauty northeastern Mexico. To the two species 
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which grow in Canada another is added 
in New York and Pennsylvania; south- 
ward in the forests which cover the high 
slopes of the Appalachian Mountains 
and in those of the coast region of the 
Carolinas and Georgia the number in- 
creases. Lindens are common in all the 
Gulf states, and abound in eastern and 
southern Texas where five species and 
several varieties occur and where Lin- 
dens grow by the scanty streams, and 
under the bluffs of the Edwards Plateau, 
a region in which Lindens would hardly 
be expected to flourish. 

The ability of the southern species to 
grow in New England has still to be 
demonstrated in the Arboretum, and 
only three northern and one southern 
Appalachian species are established 
here. These are Tilia glabra, more often 
called Tilia americana, T. neglecta, T. 
heterophylla var. Michauxii, and T. 
monticola. Tilia glabra is a splendid 
great tree in the forests of the north 
where it was once abundant, with in- 
dividuals more than a hundred feet high 
with trunks from three to four feet in 
diameter. Such trees are no longer 
common, for the wood of the northern 
Linden, usually known in commerce as 
Whitewood, has been in popular use for 
many years and a large part of the 
trees of merchantable size have been 
cut. This Linden has been a good deal 
planted as a shade tree in New England, 
but the leaves are too often disfigured, 
especially in dry Summers, by the 
attacks of the red spider. Tilia ne- 
glecta, which finds its northern station 
in the valley of the St. Lawrence River 
in the neighborhood of Montreal and is 
not rare in the northern states and 
along the Appalachian Mountains to 
North Carolina, is easily distinguished 
from Tilia glabra by the short per- 
sistent gray down on the lower surface 
of the leaves, the lower surface of the 
leaves of T. glabra being green and lus- 
trous and destitute of hairs with the ex- 
ception of those forming the large tufts 
in the axils of the principal veins. 
Although for many years confounded 
with T. glabra, T. neglecta does not ap- 
pear to have been often planted as a 
shade tree in this country. In the Ar- 
boretum it is growing rapidly and now 
gives every promise of success. The 
other northern Linden, T. heterophylla 
var. Michauxii, is one of several species 
with leaves covered below by a perman- 
ent coat of white tomentum. This is a 
common tree from Pennsylvania and 
western New York to southern Indiana 
and Illinois, Missouri and southward 
along the Appalachian Mountains to 
North Carolina and northeastern Missis- 
sippi. This handsome tree is growing 
well in the Arboretum and is well worth 
a place in collections of ornamental 
trees. It grows less rapidly, however, 
and is not as handsome as the other 
hardy American Linden, T. monticola, a 
tree with leaves often seven or eight 
inches long and, like the last, covered 
below with white tomentum. The 
flowers, too, are larger than those of 
other Lindens. The leaves, hanging on 
long slender stems and swayed by the 
slightest breeze as they turn their snow- 
white lower surface to the eye, make, 
in contrast with the dark Hemlocks 
among which this Linden often grows, 
one of the beautiful features of the 
splendid forests which still cover the 
slopes of many of the southern moun- 
tains. 

—(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 
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An Unusual Friendship 


BY CHIEF RED EAGLE, (N. Mex.) 


E WERE traveling across a 
stretch of arid plains country 


a few Summers ago when we 
came upon a black, curly-haired Dog 
that was nearly dead of thirst and 
hunger. We stopped and gave him 
some water to drink from the supply 
in our canteen, then fed him a bit. 
The water and food alleviated his dis- 
tress noticeably and he quickly gained 
strength, but his feet were so sore 
from walking over the hot, rocky, 
thorn-infested ground that it was 
clearly out of the question for him to 
do much further traveling of his own 
accord. ; 

There were no houses for miles 
about, so we concluded that he had 
been lost from some car passing 
through the country. Seeing no one 
about to claim or care for the animal, 
we put him in our ear and took him 
home with us. Wife and I both be- 
came fond of the friendly fellow and 
named him Perk, because of a cute 
way he had of cocking up his ears 
when we spoke to him. 

A week or so after Perk had taken 
up his abode with us we began to 
notice that he frequently absented 
himself for hours at a time. Investi- 
gation revealed the cause. 

An old lady in the vicinity had a 
Jersey milch Cow that she usually 
kept chained out in the lot back of 
her house. For some unaccountable 
reason this Cow and the Dog had be- 
come inseparable friends. 

This Cow, being chained out, could 
not, of course, come and visit the Dog; 
but Perk, at every opportunity, would 
go and stay with his strange friend, 
scarcely remaining at home more than 
long enough to eat the food we put out 
for him. 

The Cow would often stand for 
many minutes at a time with her head 
held close to the ground while the Dog 
licked her face and ears and neck in 
the most devoted fashion. Then Perk 





would sit on his haunches while the 
Cow would, in turn, lick and caress 
him. Sometimes they would frisk and 
push and frolic about very much after 
the fashion of two Dogs playing, but 
it was really quite amusing to watch 
the Cow’s ungainly antics. 

If the Dog remained away from the 
Cow for more than a few minutes at 
a time, she would set up a most dole- 
ful bawling, as though the absence of 
her canine friend really distressed her. 
And the Dog, whenever we attempted 
to keep him at home, would fret and 
chafe at the restraint, and likewise 
plainly indicate that he craved the 
companionship of the Cow. At such 
times he would answer her bawling 
with the most dismal whining and 
howling imaginable, until we would 
relent and allow him to go to her. 
The joy they displayed at being to- 
gether again, while decidedly comical 
in a way, was really somehow quite 
pathetic. 

After a few months’ of this strange 
friendship, the owner of the Cow took 
her away to some other part of the 
country. It happened that the Dog 
was away at the time, and when he 
returned and found his friend gone 
from her usual place his grief was 
pitiful to see. He ran frantically 
about, whining in distress, trying to 
locate her, but as she had been taken 
away in a truck he could not trail her. 

From that time on the Dog began 
to pine away. He seemed to have lost 
all interest in life. He would scarcely 
touch the food we put out for him, 
and would whine and how! most dole- 
fully at times. We tried to console 
him, but it was in vain. One morning 
he was missing from our home. We 
never saw him after that. What be- 
came of the Dog we could only con- 
jecture, but we feel that he either 
went away and died of sorrow, or else 
wandered off in an attempt to find his 
friend, the Cow. 





Perk and the Jersey 
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Garden Paths—How to 
Make and Maintain Them 


From The Garden, (English) 


ATHMAKING is a very important 
P feature of the work in connection 

with the laying out of a garden. 
Before actually starting the work of 
forming the paths it is essential to decide 
just what one is going to do, and here 
even the roughest plan of the land will 
prove helpful. It is well to keep in mind 
that paths in the garden are essential 
and should be designed to go simply 
where it is necessary that they should 
go. In the average garden an elaborate 
system of walks is really quite out of 
harmony, and may easily destroy the 
good effect of the whole. On the other 
hand, there is no reason why all the 
paths should be dead straight. A little 
bend here and there, especially round 
some object like a bush or the projection 
from a rock garden, makes a natural and 
pleasing variation. Having decided the 
course which the pathways shall follow, 
one must consider the question of width. 
This should be at least 3 feet for the 
main one in a small garden and greater 
width in proportion for a larger piece 
of ground.’ By-paths .leading into the 
main walks might be about 2 feet 6 
inches in width, or even rather less than 
this in some cases. 


THE FOUNDATIONS FOR PATHS 


It is true to say that the most impor- 
tant part of a path is that which, in the 
ordinary way, is not seen. However 
well the surface may be formed, if the 
foundations are wrong the path will 
never be satisfactory. The idea is to 
plan matters so that the path will be 
just as pleasant to walk upon in Winter 
after weeks of wet weather as it is in 
the Summer. Should the soil be of a 
heavy nature, it should be taken out to 
the depth of at least a foot in the path- 
ways. The soil thus obtained may be 
spread evenly over the adjoining ground. 
Every path should be made up in three 
layers. Start with about 6 inches of 
broken bricks or large clinkers. This 
must be well rammed down to make a 
solid foundation, through which, never- 
theless, water will freely pass. Over the 
clinkers a 4-inch layer of coarse gravel 
or small clinkers should be arranged. 
This should also be rammed down, but 
not quite so firmly as the lower layer. 
A foundation prepared on the lines indi- 
cated will be satisfactory except where 
the soil is of a retentive nature or the 
path runs to very low levels. Here there 
is always a likelihood that the water will 
stand in rainy weather, and some special 
form of drainage should be adopted. 
Where it is realized that the natural 
drainage of the land is not good it is an 
excellent plan to take out the original 
trench to an additional 2 inches or 3 
inches. If they can be obtained, broken 
glass bottles are excellent for strewing 
in the bottom before placing the layer 
of brick bats or large clinkers. The 
simple type of drain commonly known as 
a “soakaway” is most useful to employ 
at special points. These drains are sim- 
ply formed in the following manner: At 
the lowest point of the path and towards 
the side open up a hole in the ground 
which is about 3 feet in depth. Fill in 
the bottom with clinkers or broken 
bricks, and then on this place an old 


drain pipe. Matters should be arranged 
so that the top of the drain pipe is in a 
little hollow somewhat below the surface 
of the path which surrounds it. Fill the 
space between the pipe and the sides of 
the hole with stones and shingle, beat- 
ing these firmly down. The top of the 
pipe may be covered with a flat stone or, 
if desired, a small iron grating could be 
secured and fitted over the opening. 
These soakaways will prove of immense 
service, particularly during heavy show- 
ers, and if properly adjusted, will en- 
tirely prevent the flooding of the path. 
Of course, if there is any way of con- 
necting the soakaway with pipes to some 
lower outlet, so much the better, but it is 
only now and again that this is easily 
and practically possible. 
PATH SURFACES 


The walks will now be ready for sur- 
facing, but it is well not to be in too 
much of a hurry to complete them. 
Wait until a really wet day comes when 
the rain keeps on for hours, and then 
see what is happening to a half-made 
path. If there are any places where 
the water does not clear away as quickly 
as it should it is safe to conclude that 
the drainage at this point is faulty. 
Perhaps below the point to which the 
trench was opened there is a bed of clay 
which is impervious to the passage of 
water. In such a case there is nothing 
for it save to take out the ground to a 
greater depth and fill in with more drain- 
age material. In .this way the annoy- 
ance and bother of re-making a surfaced 
path is avoided. 


Although several kinds of surfaces are 
used in the making of garden paths there 
is much to be said in favour of gravel. 
In many districts there is not much dif- 
ficulty in getting good gravel, the best 
material of course, being that which 
binds well and thus presents a smooth 
surface. It pays to spend a little more 
to get really good gravel, as the inferior 
qualities often to be met with in coast 
localities will never make a really satis- 
factory path. For shaded walks and 
parts of the kitchen garden a cinder 
path is to be highly recommended. This 
not only provides a dry surface even in 
the wettest weather, but in addition 
weeds and moss do not readily grow on 
the surface. Where there is a steep rise 
in a path asphalt and concrete are now 
and again employed. The hard surfaces 
do not gutter after heavy rainfall, but 
in other ways they hardly appeal to the 
ordinary gardener. 


EDGINGS 


Before actually starting to surface the 
path some attention must be given to the 
matter of edgings. Of course, where the 
path runs along by the side of a lawn 
the grass will form a natural edging. 
Again, the border might consist of a 
strip of grass separating the walk from 
the flower bed. The best border is that 
which serves its purpose in preserving 
the outline of the path without being 
greatly in evidence. In a small garden 
a wooden edging to a path is by far the 
cheapest, and if the wood is first creo- 
soted it will last for years. Old bricks, 
if these are well sunk and set one upon 
another at an angle of 45°, are not 
wholly displeasing, especially after these 
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have weathered and become moss grown. 
Apart from a grass strip various plants 
may be used with good effect to border 


paths. Box is an old-world favourite, 
but the close-growing little shrubs cer- 
tainly harbour snails and slugs to an 
alarming extent. Shoots of Ivy pegged 
down to encourage quick rooting will 
form quite a good border. Other suit- 
able edging plants include’ Thrift, 
Daisies, Mossy Saxifrages, London Pride, 
the Evergreen Verbonica rupestris and 
Euonymus microphyllus. These may be 
arranged in long, narrow strips or 
planted in the form of a narrow rockery. 
In this latter case many other suitable 
rock subjects might find a home. 


GRAVEL PATHS 


Having decided upon and fixed or 
planted the edging, the last stages in the 
making of the path may be carried out. 
Where a sufficient amount of gravel can 
be secured the depth of the final layer 
might be from 3 inches to 4 inches. Of 
course, quite a good path can be made 
with a layer of half this thickness, espe- 
cially if the foundations are good and 
the gravel itself is of a binding nature. 
Paths with only an inch of gravel on the 
top will often last in good order for years 
if they receive an occasional raking. For 
spreading the gravel a wooden rake will 
be found to be a handy tool. To throw 
off the water from the centre to the sides 
the pathway should be somewhat higher 
in the middle, being rounded or domed 
after the manner of a well constructed 
road. The actual height of the centre of 
the walk above the level of the edges will 
be determined by the width of the path. 
If the edges of the path are on about the 
same level, it is not difficult to shape out 
the form of the surface with the eye 
alone. A simple device in which the 
curve of the path is cut from a piece of 
wood is handy when pathmaking. With 
this the shape of any particular section 
of the path may be tested from time to 
time and irregularities rectified by rak- 
ing the gravel over again or, if needful, 
adding fresh material. The device will 
prove very useful when the roller is 
brought into use. 


ROLLING 


This is really a very important part 
of pathmaking, for without a good deal 
of rolling it is impossible to get a good 
surface. As one proceeds with the roll- 
ing keep a sharp eye on the form that 
the path is taking. Under the pressure 
of the roller certain positions may cave 
in a little so that something like a hollow 
is formed. These depressions are in- 
stantly revealed when the path is tested 
with the curved wood, and the situation 
must be raked over once more and a 
little of the finer gravel added before 
the roller is applied again. When the 
ground is soft after rain it is always 
worth while giving a recently made path 
a rolling. In fact, the more the path is 
rolled during the first few weeks the 
better it will look and the longer it will 
last in good order. 





Hydrophobia Almost Non-existent 


“In all of our experience of 20 years 
we have never had a single case of hy- 
drophobia in the handling of millions 
of Dogs,” says the superintendent of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Good thing to bear this in 
mind at the beginning of the season of 
senseless “mad dog” scares.—(New York 
Herald) 
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Animals and Birds of 


Yellowstone National Park 
BY MRS. EDNA M. BLACK, (Kans.) 


money to pay a visit to Yellow- 

stone National Park in Wyoming. 
By a visit to the park I do not mean 
merely driving through it in your car 
and seeing how many miles one can 
cover in a day, but one should carry 
along a camping outfit and be pre- 
pared to stay at least a week or two 
enjoying the wonders of Nature found 
here, and protected by the United 
States Government for our pleasure. 
It need not be an expensive trip, for 
by traveling in one’s own car and 
using the housekeeping cabins, one 
can make the trip for the whole family 
at very moderate cost. 

At “Fishing Bridge Lodge,” the 


[’ IS well worth anyone’s time and 


Bears were right there to greet us. 
The Black and Brown Bears, while of 
the same family look very different, 
and both have learned to beg eats of 
the tourists. 

Fishing Bridge Camp is right by 
the side of beautiful Yellowstone 
Lake, and the camp cabins are scat- 
tered around among the Pine trees 
that grow on its margin. 

Walking down to the water’s edge 
I was greeted by flapping of wings and 
much noisy gabble. A great many 
white Birds were fishing in the waters 
of the lake, and did not like my dis- 
turbing them. I afterwards found out 
that they were California Sea Gulls. 

The Bears did little to disturb us 








Elk in Yellowstone Park 




















Deer in Yellowstone Park 
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that night, but at almost any hour 
that one happened to be awake he 
could hear these huge Animals rattling 
the tops of the garbage cans outside 
the cabins, as they nosed around for 
any convenient scraps. 

Here, too, we saw the gray Pine 
Squirrels, Marmots, and the funny 
little brown Chipmunks. These made 
themselves at home around our camps, 
even hopping up on the steps at times 
for their share of eats. I think most 
of Yellowstone’s Animals have learned 
to beg, so you see what a demoralizing 
influence Man has on the creatures of 
the wild when he becomes too closely 
associated with them. 

The next day as we started out on 
our hike, far above a distant crag we 
could see the Osprey soaring, and a 
little farther on we saw his patient 
mate sitting upon a nest high up in 
the top of an old Pine tree. We were 
told that the same Birds were thought 
to have nested there for years. There 
is constant warfare between the Eagle 
and the Osprey. The Eagle is the 
stronger and larger of the two, but 
the Osprey is very fearless, and with 
the use of his strong claws manages 
to hold its own with its more powerful 
enemy. 

Making the drive up to Mammouth 
Hot Springs camp we rounded a curve 
in the road and came face to face with 
two beautiful Black Tailed Deer. They 
gazed at us mildly for a few minutes, 
but as we tried to approach them with 
the camera they made off at full speed 
through the trees. Later we were 
compensated for the loss of this pic- 
ture, when we came upon a Deer lying 
at ease on the edge of a clearing. He 
seemed to be little disturbed by our 
approach, and allowed us to come near 
enough to get a very good picture of 
him. 

Around Liberty Rock in Yellowstone 
Park are to be found the nests of the 
Northern Swallow. All day long these 
Birds circle in and out of the holes in 
this bare rock that is their home. 
Here too we glimpsed the Indigo 
Bunting or Bluebird, a beautiful little 
creature of the deepest blue. 

A trip of about five miles on horse- 
back from Mammouth Hot Springs 
brought us to the Beaver dams. Here 
these energetic creatures had felled 
many Aspen trees for their dams, and 
in one instance we saw a freshly cut 
Pine; of course of small size. It is 
rather unusual for Beaver to cut a 
Pine down, as they depend almost en- 
tirely on the Aspen for their wood, 
and will move on when these trees are 
no longer available for their work. 

I must not forget to mention the 
Elk, one of which we were fortunate 
enough to get a picture of. As most 
of you know, each year the Elk sheds 
his horns, and must grow a complete 
new set before the fighting season 
comes on, which is in the Fall of the 
vear. The Elk in the picture has al- 
most completed the growth of his for 
the year, so you can easily see why we 
did not care to approach him too 
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closely at this time. He is a com- 
paratively young Buck, as can be told 
by the number of points on his antlers. 

One night we heard one of the 
Rangers talk, and he told the most in- 
teresting things about the Wild Ani- 
mals here. It seems that the “Mother 
Bear” usually has two cubs about 
every three years. These are born in 
the Winter while the mother is hi- 
bernating. They are born blind and 
with no hair on their bodies. Mother 
Bruin is a most careful mother, tak- 
ing perfect care of her children until 
they are about three years old, when 
they leave her to seek mates. We 
witnessed the feeding of the Bears 
here, and noticed with what alacrity 
Black and Brown Bears left the feed- 


ing grounds when a great Grizzly 
Bear approached. The coats of the 
Grizzlies are a most beautiful gray, 
and they are the exception to the rule 
of Park Animals begging for food. 
So far mankind has not been able to 
pervert the morals of the Grizzly, and 
he has not yet become a beggar. 

We were told that up in the high 
hills that Mountain Sheep and Elks 
are quite common, but at this season 
of the year few are visible to tourists 
along the highways. 

The Jack Rabbits of this locality 
are about the same size as the ones 
we see out here in Kansas, but instead 
of being tan or brown, they are a 
gray, about the color of our ordinary 
Cottontails. 
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Problems of Peony Growers“ 


BY F. F. WEINARD, University of Illinois 


In American Peony Society Bulletin 


EONY growers as a group have 
Pisken an active interest in the de- 

velopment of new and better vari- 
eties. At the same time a commendable 
effort has been made to avoid synonymy 
in nomenclature and to eliminate inferior 
varieties from commerce. Trial gar- 
dens, for example, have been established 
from time to time for the comparison 
of varieties, and the collective opinion of 
growers has been set down periodically 
in the rating lists published by the 
American Peony Society. 

A recent effort along this line has re- 
sulted in the planting of a trial garden 
for the Japanese and single types of 
Peonies only, at the University of 
Illinois, in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Peony Society. The. preliminary 
check list being prepared will contain 
over 800 names. One or more specimens 
of over 400 varieties are now in the gar- 
den. Most of these plants are estab- 
lished, and considerable progress in the 
work of comparison is expected during 
the coming season. 

SOIL FERTILITY 

Aside from questions of variety, the 
commercial grower particularly is con- 
fronted with the problems of soil fer- 
tility maintenance and plant disease. At 
the University of Illinois a series of 
plots containing some 1,200 Peonies are 
being used for the study of problems of 
this nature. Observations made on these 
plots have served to bring. out some of 
the points which the grower should have 
in mind. No doubt most commercial plant- 
ings of Peonies are located on soils which 
are fertile, as field soils go. But with 
an intensive crop such as Peonies, care 
in the preparation of the soil is likely 
to prove well worth while. 


LIME ACID SOIL 
In the first place, if the soil is acid it 


*Summary of address delivered before the Com- 
mercial Peony and Iris Growers’ Association, 
Hotel La Salle, December 10, by F. F. Weinard, 
Assistant Professor, Floriculture Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


should be limed. Your state agricultural 
experiment station will test any samples 
you may send in and recommend the 
amount of limestone required. Next, 
because of the length of time that the 
plants are in the ground, it is important 
to get as much organic matter into the 
soil beforehand, as_ possible. Under 
commercial conditions, this can be done 
most economically through the use of 
green manures. Soy beans, white Sweet 
Clover and Alfalfa are three of the most 
useful green-manure crops adaptable to 
conditions in the Corn Belt. Green ma- 
nures should be plowed under two or 
three weeks before the time for planting 
Peonies. 
APPLYING PHOSPHORUS 


In addition to manure or green ma- 
nure, some phosphorus and potash should 
be applied. All of our cultivated soils 
are low in phosphorus, which is, more- 
over, particularly effective in stimulating 
root growth and flower production. The 
response of most crops to phosphorus is 
as a rule, more marked than the re- 
sponse to any other one element. Super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate) may be 
worked into the soil of the row before 
setting the plants, or broadcasted and 
worked in. A half-ton per acre is not 
an excessive application, once in the 
rotation. The cost of super-phosphate 
is considerably less than for bone meal, 
while the absence of nitrogen in the 
former is probably not important enough 
to condemn it. 


BENEFIT OF POTASH 


The benefit from potash may be ex- 
pected to be found in increased root 
growth, with some effect perhaps on stem 
strength. Even though clay soils con- 
tain considerable potash, the crop grown 
thereon may respond to applications of 
potash in a soluble form. Potatoes, a 
somewhat similar crop to the one we are 
considering, show increased yields with 
potash fertilizers. The effect is more 
noticeable in sandy soils, but it also holds 
true for loam soils which have been 
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under cultivation for some time. Mauri- 
ate of potash is efficient, and it is the 
cheapest source of potash on the market. 
Applied at the rate of 200 pounds per 
acre the cost is about $5.00. Wood ashes 
equivalent in potash would cost five 
times as much. A high grade complete 
commercial fertilizer, drilled in between 
the rows at the rate of 500 pounds per 
acre, is the most convenient and effective 
treatment for established plantations. 
This should, if possible, be done early in 
the Spring. 
FOLIAGE DISEASES 

The diseases of Peonies which affect 
the foliage primarily, are of much less 
consequences than those troubles which 
have their origin in the roots. The 
Botrytis blight, which appears early in 
the season, and the several leafspots 
which are prominent after the blooming 
period is over, can no doubt be controlled 
in part by cutting and burning the tops 
in the Fall. Bordeaux spray, 4-4-50 or 
perhaps weaker, may sometimes be ad- 
visable, early in the season while the 
buds are still small. 


ROOT DISEASES 


Root-knot caused by nematodes is one 
of the most widely recognized and per- 
haps the most serious disease condition 
of Peonies with which the grower has 
to contend. The problem of control is 
not a simple one, but with more careful 
methods in the selection and preparation 
of roots for planting, and with proper 
methods of crop rotation, practical con- 
trol should be possible in the northern 
latitudes, where Peonies are mostly 
grown. It must be borne in mind that 
although clean divisions may be obtained 
by careful trimming and _= superficial 
treatment with a disinfectant, or by hot 
water treatment, this will be of little 
avail if the roots are replanted in in- 
fested soil. At the same time, the dis- 
infection of field soil is not practicable. 
The nematodes are likely to be present 
in the soil at depths of 18 inches or more. 
Methods of soil disinfection which have 
proved effective in shallow beds or benches, 
steam, hot water, or chemicals as the 
case may be, are less effective in the 
field and the cost is very high. On the 
other hand, the difficulties in the way of 
control by crop rotation alone are em- 
phasized when we face the fact that the 
root-knot eelworm includes in its list of 
hosts more than 600 kinds of plants, 
among which are most of our common 
field and garden crops. The compara- 
tively few varieties which are more or 
less resistant includes the cereals, corn, 
wheat, rye and oats, most grasses, cer- 
tain varieties of soybeans and cowpeas, 
and velvet beans. Just how to best take 
advantage of such resistant plants in a 
rotation which will free the land of 
Peonies for three or four years, will de- 
pend largely on local conditions. The 
following suggestions are made as being 
applicable in the Corn Belt: Follow 
Peonies with corn for a year or two. 
The corn should be carefully cultivated 
to keep down weeds. Iris might be 
grown in place of corn. Follow with 
soybeans (Biloxi, Laredo, or O-too-tan 
varieties), just previous to planting 
Peonies. Keep the field clean cultivated 
between crops. In growing soybeans or 
other legumes, inoculation of the seed is 
advisable to insure a stand in case the 
land has not previously produced a crop 
of the same kind. In certain cases this 
may not be necessary. If in doubt, 
or for methods of inoculation, consult 
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the nearest Agricultural Experiment 


Station. 
THE LEMOINE DISEASE 


The distorted condition of the larger 
roots, encountered in certain varieties 
particularly, and known to growers as 
“Lemoine disease,” may be an after- 
result of nematode infection. This, how- 
ever, remains to be proved. In the 
meantime, definite suggestions for con- 
trol are lacking. Root and stem rots of 
the Peony caused by at least four differ- 
ent fungi are recognized. Little or noth- 
ing is known, however, as to the factors 
which influence the spread and severity 
of such troubles. Where strong, clean 
divisions are properly planted in rota- 
tion in well drained soil, it is logical to 
expect a minimum of trouble from dis- 
eases of this kind. The caution of ex- 
perienced growers against the use of 
manure, at least as regards its use for 
mulching, should be kept in mind in this 
connection. A type of disease of un- 
known cause remains to be mentioned. 
In this case occasional plants are found 
which remain stunted and fail to bloom. 
The leaves curl and dry up early in the 
season. The root systems are small, and 
the crowns show an unusual number of 
weak, elongated buds. The plants do not 
recover, but become weaker and die. 
They should be destroyed as soon as their 
condition becomes apparent. 





Peruvian Daffodil 
(Ismene Calanthina) 


SMENE CALANTHINA grandiflora, 
popularly known as the Peruvian 
Daffodil, is as its name implies, a 
native of Peru, from whence it was 
introduced in 1800. When well grown 
it is a very handsome pot or summer 
flowering plant, the time of blooming 
depending entirely on the conditions 
under which the plants are grown. 

The flowers are lily-like in shape, 
most deliciously fragrant, in color 
pure white, with a green throat and 
six broad petals with delicately-frilled 
edges and incurved yellow anthers. 
They are produced in an umbel, on a 
spathe or flower stalk about two feet 
in height and are very useful for 
cut-flower purposes, as they remain 
in perfection for a considerable length 
of time. As a pot plant for the deco- 
ration of the greenhouse or window 
garden during the winter months, its 
value is beyond all question, especially 
as the bulbs can be procured at a 
moderate cost and as they can be so 
ea#tly grown to perfection. So there 
is no reason why the Ismene should 
not be given more attention than it 
at present receives, especially by ama- 
teurs. 

The bulbs can be potted at any time 
in a well-drained pot of rich, loamy 
soil, using a pot proportionate to the 
size of the bulb. In potting see that 
the entire bulb is covered and place 
in as warm and moist a situation as 
possible. Water should be sparingly 
given until growth commences after 
which the supply can be gradually 
increased. 

After the flowering season is over 


_and the plants show indications of 





passing into a state of rest, the supply 
of water should be gradually withheld 
and as soon as the foliage has all 
turned yellow the pots should be placed 
in a dry, cool situation for some three 
or four months, when the bulbs can 
be repotted and started into growth 
again. 

When grown in the open the bulbs 
can be planted outside about the 
middle of May in a very deep, well- 
enriched soil, and in an open sunny 
situation and early in October taken 
up, dried, cleaned and stored in a 
dry cool place until it is time to plant 
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them. outside again. But I do not 
favor the planting of Ismene in the 
open, as the flowers do not remain as 
long in perfection, as when grown as 
a pot plant, being more or less dam- 
aged by storms, winds, accidents, etc., 
so that the beauty of the plant is un- 
fortunately of short duration. 

Propagation is effected by offsets 
which should not be removed until 
they attain a flowering size when they 
will readily separate on arriving at 
maturity and may be treated as ad- 
vised for the parent bulb. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL, (N.Y.) 





Seasonable Work in the Garden 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


RUNE Trees and Shrubs this 

month; and if there is any graft- 

ing to be done in March, save 
scions when pruning and plant in a 
cool spot till needed. A shows the 
proper way to cut back the branches 
when pruning so that the wound heals 
over. If cut back as at B and C a 
dead snag will prevent the wound 
healing over. D is cut back too far 
behind the bud. 

Root Chrysanthemum cuttings about 
third week of this month, for pot cul- 
ture. 

Early sowings of Peas, Spinach, 
Radishes, and Broad Beans can be 
made this month in well-drained part 
of the garden. 

Early Potatoes are sprouted this 
month in boxes to produce a very early 
crop. 

Force bulbs in the house; also Rhu- 
barb and Seakale in the cellar. 


An interesting bulb for the house 
is ‘Monarch of the East” a species of 
Arum that flowers without soil or 
water. 

A few clumps of Snowdrops can be 
lifted from the garden and potted up 
for flowering in the house, also roots 
of Bleeding Heart and Funkia and 
perhaps some others. 

It is a good time now to practice 
root grafting. By this method you 

_can grow many of your own fruit 
trees and ornamental shrubs. Pieces 
of root are used as stock and scions 
selected from trees of the same va- 
riety. These are splice-grafted onto 
the roots and planted outside, as il- 
lustrated. 


In ornamental shrubs, the Jap 
Maples will graft upon their own 
roots, but not upon native Maples, and 
the double-flowering Crab upon Apple 
or Pear roots. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
2 ere * eae 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Applying “The Balanced Viewpoint’’ 


subscriber in Connecticut writes with reference 

_~ to the Editor’s ““Balanced Viewpoint” as follows: 
“In a recent issue I read about the ‘Balanced 
Viewpoint’ and it reminded me of what was told me 
by a. daughter the other day. She was driven almost 
frantic by rats getting into the house and gnawing 
through floor coverings, etc. At last she secured a 
poison and the rats disappeared. When she went into 
the cellar and found many little baby rats crawling 
around showing that they were starving, it almost 
floored her. She said, ‘Oh, Mother! I was so desperate 
about the rats, but when I saw those little helpless 
babies and thought of my own helpless baby, it almost 

broke me up!’.” 


Here is the Balanced Viewpoint applied in a very 
practical way and it has in the above case taught a 
lesson in humanity which we should all heed. Not 
many people are able to put themselves in the places 
of the animal species which are below them in the 
scale of development and understand that principles 
of life and existence which apply to the human race 
apply as well to the so-called lower orders of life. The 
fortunate ones who have made a little progress to- 
ward true humanity and the true Balanced Viewpoint 
can readily understand that our brothers, the ani- 
mals, have the same struggle for existence as does 
the human race. Indeed, practically all wild animals 
are outlaws with the human race which for the most 
part has little or no respect for the life of animals. 


We should all understand that our friends and 
brothers, the animals, are beset by dangers which 
threaten their lives and that their struggle for ex- 
istence is a very strenuous one. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult for us to have sympathy for Rats as Rats; but 
when we understand that a Mother Rat has the same 
maternal instinct as the Human Mother and that the 
damage Rats do us is the result of inevitable struggle 
for existence, it is easily possible to apply the Bal- 
anced Viewpoint, even while we may find it necessary, 
as a duty, in protecting our own existence, to destroy 
the Rats when they come in our way. 


But what I would point out in particular. is that 
in destroying Rats it need not be done with hate in 
our hearts. We may only do it as a duty, to protect 
our own existence; and if we destroy Rats it should 
be with regret and not with hate. When we can ap- 
proach that state of mind, friends, we are taking a 
few steps on the road toward true progress. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Why Try to Avoid Labor 


S IT, or is it not a fact, that nine people out of 
ten give just as little service to the world as they 
can? It has been repeatedly stated that “Mankind 
is as lazy as it dares to be’; but there are those 
who object to this dogmatic statement; and this 
Editor for one does not believe that mankind, speak- 
ing generally, is quite as lazy as many people would 
have you think. 

Much of the so-called laziness in the world is the 
result of lack of ideals. This means that people lack 
ambition because they do not see the necessity for 
doing something interesting and useful. What we 
all lack, more or less, is the true education,—the 
education which teaches us that we are here to gain 
all the experience we can and to help our fellows 
in every way we can. 

But why try to avoid labor? Why indeed? There 
is no reason at all why we should do this, as labor 
in almost any form is good for us. Indeed the re- 
verse, idleness, is about the worst thing that can 
happen,—because we all know, figuratively speaking, 
“The Devil finds work for idle hands to do.” 


But, friends, let us look at this thing in a straight- 
forward way and not one-sided. I am about the 
last person to suggest that long hours of labor,— 
mere grinding labor,—is good for anyone. Indeed, 
one of the emancipations of the human race is the 
result of the employment of “cunning machinery,” 
(as my father used to say,) to do much of the hard 
labor formerly performed by man. But now that we 
are emancipated in this respect, does it mean that 
we should idle away our time, or perhaps employ the 
time which is not necessary to gain a livelihood, in 
pleasures or entertainment worse than useless? By 
all means, NO! The fact that we are not called upon 
to labor for as many hours per day as formerly does 
not mean that all of our other waking hours should 
be employed in entertaining ourselves and in burning 
up gasoline or otherwise wasting our time. There 
are so many activities which are not in the line of 
labor, which may be used to develop our faculties 
and prepare us for a better work, that we should 
constantly be striving to see what we can do for im- 
provement. We all need a lot of education along this 
line and then these things will be better understood. 
The idler, whether rich or poor, is a thing to be 
despised; and let us hope that the future will be so 
constituted that the person who produces nothing will 
be in disgrace. Honors of the future should and 
probably will go to those who show their ability to 
do for themselves and their fellows and not to those 
who merely accumulate the products of the labor of 
others, and perhaps use such accumulation in pleas- 
ures and entertainments which are only a disgrace. 


But I am afraid that my friends will accuse me of 
being a socialist or worse, or even a communist. 
But neither are as bad as they are painted and both 
are based on principles of true brotherhood. 

And in conclusion I want to say that the man or 
woman who does not do his or her share of the world’s 
work is not. only neglecting an opportunity, but is 
committing a real crime which in due course will 
doubtless be punished in the correct way, be that 
what it may. 

Think it over, friends, there is nothing more im- 
portant than the subject which I have, in my crude 
= simple-minded way, tried to present to you as 
above. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Lawn of First Importance 


It IS generally understood that without a good lawn 
the home is incomplete, but few people understand 
that a lawn should not be too badly broken by plant- 
ings of various kinds, not even specimen trees. Even 
the very small place must have a clear expanse of 
lawn to make it appear at its best. Plantings should 
be kept segregated and arranged according to the 
fancy of the owner. At least elaborate plantings 
are quite unnecessary. The prime necessity is a 
good lawn and a reasonably open effect to same. 

The grading of a lawn is very important, and it 
should be so arranged as to slope away from the 
house, and if practicable away from all walks or 
paths. This is necessary to avoid standing water 
during unusually heavy rainfall. 

In preparing the lawn it is necessary that the top 
soil should be rich and in good condition and that it 
should not have too many weed seeds. In planting a 
lawn, where it is not practicable to sod it, a good 
lawn seed mixture should be used at the rate of about 
one-third of a bushel to the acre. Kentucky Blue- 
grass is a favorite, with Redtop, Rhode Island Bent, 
and other grasses, favorites according to soil and 
locality. Seed should be sown in early Spring. 

Some weeds must be destroyed if the lawn is to 
be maintained in good condition. It is well to have 
a heavy roller to give it a smooth surface. Nitrate 
of Soda at the rate of one ounce to the square yard 
may be used, and watered freely in dry weather. 

But above all things keep the lawn open and for 
the most part clear of flower beds, and do not use 
any of the mechanical appliances like kettles, boilers 
and boats, even though they may be filled with flowers. 
Statuary or figures of animals, etc., are out of place 
on the small lawn. 

Use native shrubs, and trees, and vines. 
cannot be had locally, then from nurserymen. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Stranger 


N AGED man came late to Abraham’s tent. The sky 

was dark, and all the plain was bare. He asked for 
bread; his strength was well nigh spent. His haggard 
look implored the tenderest care. His food was brought. 
He sat with thankful eyes but spake no grace, nor bowed 
he toward the East. Safe, sheltered here from dark and 
angry skies, the bounteous table seemed a royal feast. 
But ere his hand had touched the tempting fare, the 
Patriarch rose, and leaning on his rod, “Stranger,” he 
said, “dost thou not bow in prayer? Dost thou not fear, 
dost thou not worship God?” 

He answered, “Nay.” The Patriarch sadly said, “Thou 
hast my pity; go! eat not my bread.” 

Another came that wild and fearful night. The fierce 
winds raged, and darker grew the sky, but all the tent 
was filled with wondrous light, and Abraham knew the 
Lord his God was nigh. 

“Where is that aged man?” the Presence said, “that 
asked for shelter from the driving blast? Who made 
thee master of thy Master’s bread? What right hast thou 
the wanderer forth to cast?” 

“Forgive me Lord,” the Patriarch answer made, with 
downcast look, with bowed and trembling knee, “Ah, me! 
the stranger might with me have stayed, but, O my Lord, 
he would not worship Thee.” 

“I’ve borne him long,” God said, “and still I wait; 
couldst thou not lodge him one night within thy gate?” 


—ANCIENT LEGEND 
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Indian Summer 


VERY Fall there is talk about Indian Summer 
“~“ and speculation as to whether we will or will not 
have a spell of the weather which goes under this 
name. It is astonishing the amount of time and 
energy that goes into the discussion as to what Indian 
Summer consists of and why it is called by that name. 

The weather is always a fruitful source of ma- 
terial for small talk, and neighborly and friendly 
chats, and Indian Summer probably gets more than 
its share at times, because in the Fall we are ap- 
proaching the cold and disagreeable period of the 
year and any prolongation of the warmer period is 
most welcome, especially in the extreme North. 

It matters little how the name originated ;—the 
origin of the term is still in doubt. It dates back into 
the 17th century and originated, of course, among 
the colonists. The term is used to designate any 
prolonged period of mild weather during the Fall and 
especially a period of calm, hazy weather, coming 
rather late in the season; generally preceded by cold 
gray skies and more or less snow. Indian Summer 
has been known to extend well toward Christmas, 
and the Editor remembers one year in particular 
when the weather was not only mild preceding 
Christmas, but even during the Holiday week. There 
was no snow on the ground and the weather was 
remarkably balmy. 

It is perhaps well that we have a bit of romance 
attached to our climatic conditions and Indian Sum- 
mer seems to intrigue the imagination of the average 
person to such an extent that it is a very common 
term, although many people do not really know just 
what Indian Summer is supposed to represent. 

Indian Summer cannot possibly be applied to 
periods of less than ten days or two weeks, and Indian 
Summer seldom is prolonged to a greater length than 
six weeks. In the year of 1849 a spell of 42 days of 
Indian Summer is on record for the city of Detroit. 

If any reader has further suggestions about the 
term Indian Summer I will be grateful for them. 
Much has been written on this subject and even to 
the extent of books and lengthy articles. As long as 
the term is kept alive, pioneer days and our Indian 
ancestors are not likely to be forgotten. 


MADISON COOPER 
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What Fertilizers Cannot Do 


| petenigh ea potnageeer cannot take the place of Humus. There 
can be no substantial plant growth without Bacteria 
in the soil, and Bacteria cannot survive without Humus. 
Most of the plant food in Commercial Fertilizers becomes 
available to the growing plants only through the inter- 
mediate action of these Bacteria. Many farmers overlook 
the importance of maintaining an adequate amount of 
Humus in their soil. A cultivated crop should never follow 
a cultivated crop without a cover crop during the inter- 
vening Winter. To omit the cover crop is to reduce the 
returns from the Fertilizers used the second year. 
Fertilizers cannot distinguish between the planted crop 
and weeds. Millions of dollars are paid every year for 
Fertilizers which only increase the growth of weeds, al- 
though the farmers purposed to grow Cotton or some other 
money crop. Not only is the Fertilizer lost to the growing 
crop, but the weeds also appropriate part of the moisture 
which is badly needed by the crop. To use Fertilizer with- 
out clean cultivation is to waste a substantial part of it. 
This is doubly true of a crop with a long growing season. 


—(The American Fertilizer) 
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The Modern Canary Not a Wild Bird 


HERE is a lot of misplaced sympathy on the 

part of over-sentimental Nature lovers when 

they express pity for caged Canaries. A better 
understanding of what our modern Canary really is 
would allow this misplacement of sympathy to be ex- 
pended where it would do more good. Those who 
sympathize with the Canary because he is caged 
naturally do so because they think of him as a Wild 
Bird which he is not. 

A little article in The Pathfinder condenses into 
few words so much that bears on this subject that 
I am reproducing it below: | 


Domestic Canaries have been altered to such an 
extent by hundred of years of selective breeding that 
their wild progenitors cannot be positively identified. 
Their early history as Cage-birds is obscure. It is 
generally supposed, however, that they sprang from a 
species of Finch still found in the wild state in the 
Canary Islands, as well as Madeira, off the north- 
western coast of Africa. The Wild Birds in the 
Canary Islands are grayish brown, sometimes varied 
with brighter hues, but they never have the beautiful 
plumage so common in the domestic varieties. 

According to the usual story, specimens of these 
Wild Birds were captured in the 16th century and 
domesticated in Italy, whence they Were taken to other 
parts of the world. Canaries breed freely with the 
European Goldfinch and certain other species, a fact 
which leads some authorities to believe that the domes- 
tic Canary is the product of interbreeding and not 
the descendent of any one species. In the United 
States the common American Goldfinch or Thistle 
Bird sometimes called a “Wild Canary.” This 
species, of course, is not a Canary at all. 


Nature lovers should at all times aim to be prac- 
tical. It will not do to let mere sympathy run away 
with sound judgment. Not only is it a waste of 
sympathy to wish the Canary outside his cage, but 
the poor Canary would be entirely outside his natural 
environment if he were in the wild. 


HE same general idea applies to Animals in cap- 

tivity. While it is a fact that the first generation 
of Wild Animals in captivity suffer untold tortures 
from their confinement, if these Animals breed in 
captivity their progeny seems to adopt the new habits 
of living without any serious setback, and this is 
true of nearly every Animal which has been tamed or 
domesticated. 

Although my friends may think I am at times a 
bit critical of the human race in its treatment of the 
so-called lower orders of life, I will at the same time 
offer the suggestion that the association between 
Man and the lower orders is of distinct advantage to 
the latter, even though they may not always be 
treated in the best way. Man is a highly developed 
Animal and as such he is able to help his animal 
brothers to certain steps of development, and this 
association with Man is worth to the lower species 
of life all that it costs them in their misery of cap- 
tivity. 


This is making a rather definite statement of the 
relationship between the Wild Animals and Man, 
but I am willing to let it stand at that. Although I 
am critical of our treatment of Animals, at the same 
time I am not prepared to admit that Animals are 
better off in a wild state than they are when brought 
under the dominance of Mankind. 


January, 1930 


Please understand, friends, that I do not wish 
to lay down any definite law, and I am only stating 
the case in a general way for further thought by 
those who wish to determine for themselves the true 
relationship between Man and the other species as- 
sociated with him on earth. 

MADISON COOPER 





Savings Deposits. Shrink 


"THE American Bankers Association has made a 

survey indicating that during the year ending 
June 30th, last, there has been a shrinkage in saving 
deposits for the first time in 20 years. The decrease 
is accounted for chiefly because funds have been with- 
drawn for stock speculation, and there ought to be 
a valuable lesson in this for those who have put 
money where they never will see it again. 

The funds of savings banks are invested primarily 
in real estate mortgages where it is as near perfectly 
safe as it can be anywhere. When depositors begin 
to draw out their money from savings banks and 
invest it in this, that, and the other thing, because 
the 314 or 4 per cent which they get at the savings 
bank looks too small, the situation is one to be 
guarded against, expressing it as mildly as possible. 
Why did not The American Bankers Association tell 
us about this the first of July instead of waiting until 
after the stock market busted? It is a fact that the 
big fellows, the most of them, know far in advance 
what is going to happen, or at least they have 
hunches on the market which the little fellow knows 
nothing about. Various of the so-called authorities 
will tell us all about what happened after it has 
happened, but they will not tell us in advance. 

This simple-minded Editor for one is no specu- 
lator. He would not bet three cents on a baseball 
game, and he is more interested in baseball than any 
other form of diversion. But not many people are 
as simple-minded, old-fashioned and all-around con- 
servative as I am. Some may accuse me of being a 
bad sport. Well, I may be a bad sport, but I claim 
to be a good sportsman and that is a pretty strong 
recommendation when properly analyzed. 


But to leave personal considerations out of the 
question: At least three people out of four that you 
meet every day are more or less of a speculative 
tendency. They seem willing to “take a chance.” 
Generally this taking a chance is simply betting on 
the other fellow’s game, and a very large number of 
the so-called “investments” are nothing better than 
so much money worse than thrown away because it 
goes to support a vast gang of idlers, crooks and 
near-crooks. 

Just “paste that in your hat” (figuratively) and 
see what you can make of it during the next few 
years. It may incidentally save you much mental 
anguish and the loss of some hard-earned dollars. 


MADISON COOPER 





What Is Genius? 


MEN give me credit for some genius. All the genius 

I have lies in this: When I have a subject in 
hand, I study it profoundly. Day and night it is be- 
fore me. My mind becomes pervaded with it. Then 
the effort which I have made is what people are 
pleased to call the fruit of genius. It is the fruit of 
labor and thought. 

—ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
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Consider the Vulture or Turkey Buzzard! 


bib ME this is one of the most interesting Birds in this 

territory. It prefers to nest amid boulders or in rocky 
recesses in the deep woodland or edge of the swamps. It 
makes no more nest then the Whippoorwill which is no 
nest at all. The rule is two large white eggs, fully the 
size of turkey eggs. The nestlings are awkward and rather 
helpless. When disturbed they make a hissing noise and 
give off an odor as disagreeable as that of the Skunk, 
but different. The young are covered with down like the 
Gosling and they grow rapidly and become very plump 
of body like the young of the Goose. 
entirely on carrion and the young are fed by regurgitation 
of the food, like the Pigeon or Turtle Dove feeds her 
young. When the nestlings reach the age of about four 
weeks a rapid change takes place. Feathers take the 
place of the down and the plump growth seems to be ab- 
sorbed in the development of the mature Bird with strong 
pinions and eagle-like build. Very soon the nestlings take 
to the air and here is where they become more interesting 
then ever. 

When full-grown they are as large as the average 
Turkey. In the air they are the most graceful Bird living; 
while on the ground they are rather awkward and un- 
gainly. When they take off from the ground they beat or 
flap their wings several times to rise as high as the nearest 
trees and then they float off and for hours will glide and 
sway in the air with no beating of the wings at all. Now 
they will spiral up and up until you lose sight of them. I 
have often watched a number of them glide with the wind 
and then sway around and glide directly in the teeth of a 
real gale and never once was there a beat or flap of the 
wing when they were above the nearby trees. The motion 
was entirely a sway and a glide. 

Since the airplane has become so common I had the 
opportunity on several occasions to measure the compara- 
tive speed, and on one the Buzzard barely held his own, 
but on another he easily outdistanced the plane. These 
observations were interesting and often enlightening, but 
the Vulture holds the secret of gliding in the air that has 
never been explained by man. A Bird, weighing eight, 
ten or more pounds, rises up and up above the storm clouds 
without the slighest visible effort except the slow swaying 
motion of the entire body, and wings never seeming to 
tire; because I watched them for hours and always they 
exhibit the same easy graceful flowing motion. 

What happens to the law of gravity when the Turkey 
Buzzard glides up into the clouds? When man learns how 
the humble Vulture does his stunts in the air he will have 
taken a mighty step towards air navigation. The secret 
of the Vulture, if it is ever discovered may teach man to 
really fly. 

L. W. LIGHTY 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 

Older readers of THE FLOWER GROWER may re- 
member my having touched on this subject several 
years ago and offering the suggestion that navigation 
of the air in future may be accomplished by the 
gliders rather than the motored plane. I am not so 
sure that Brother Lighty is correct in suggesting 
that the secret of the Vulture may teach man to fly, 
because there may be no secret about it and it may 
be that man has already discovered how to stay in 
the air for long periods without resorting to power. 

There is, I understand, Glider Clubs in this 
country which are studying this subject, one of them 
In our neighboring city of Syracuse, and I for one, 
am watching this subject with much interest as the 
possibilities seem rather large. 


In the meantime some of those “wise guys” who 


The old Bird feeds. 
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figure things out by mathematics and apply curves 
and graphs to everything, almost, may get some fun 
out of the pastime of explaining how a Bird can 
navigate the air without visible movement of the 
wings or any other portion of the body. 

I myself have seen a Hawk do the same thing and 
studied this subject before I was fifteen years of age. 

Think it over, friends. Here is a chance for 
scientific study. There is no doubt at all but that 
scientific developments of the future will step off into 
the realm that we call mystery. That we will be able 
to set aside some of the influences that we now call 
natural laws, there is no doubt. \Zapison COOPER 





The Old Songs 


HIS is one of them that didn’t come my way, and I 
know nothing about it, but it was asked for by one of 
THE FLOWER GROWER’S advertisers and I am glad to be 
able to supply it: 
BELLE MAHONE 
Soon beyond the harbor bar, 
Shall my bark be sailing far; 
O’er the world I wandey lone, 
f Sweet Belle Mahone. 
O’er thy grave I say goodbye; 
Hear, Oh hear my lonely cry; 
Oh, without thee what am I, 
Sweet Belle Mahone? 


CHORUS: 

Sweet Belle Mahone, 

Sweet Belle Mahone, 

Wait for me at Heaven’s gate, 
Sweet Belle Mahone. 

Lonely, like a withered tree, 
What is all the world to me? 
Life and light were all in thee, 
Sweet Belle Mahone. 

Daisies pale are growing o’er 
All my heart can e’er adore; 
Shall I meet thee never more, 
Sweet Belle Mahone? 


Calmly, sweetly, slumber on, 
Only one I call my own, 

While in tears I wander lone, 
Sweet Belle Mahone. 

Faded now seems everything, 
But when comes eternal spring, 
With thee I’ll be wandering, 
Sweet Belle Mahone. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Unsightly Winter Protection 


OME of the so-called “Winter Protection,” used 

on things which are only half-hardy, so disfigure 
the premises that it is really surprising that dis- 
criminating and particular people should tolerate it 
during the winter months. A recent issue of a 
horticultural magazine shows methods used for pro- 
tecting Boxwood in the North which is so unsightly 
that it is hard to understand how any person who is 
interested in keeping his place tidy and shipshape 
would submit to such methods. Surely this Editor 
for one would not be satisfied to protect anything 
with materials which make the premises look, during 
Winter, like the packing sheds of a nursery. 

There are so many really hardy things which are 
available for plantings in the North that we need not 
undertake things which cannot winter without un- 
usual protection. Many people like to outdo the 


other fellow and have things which he cannot or will 
not have ;—hence planting Boxwood in the North. 


MADISON COOPER 
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: Little Stories from Life 


The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








KNOW a man who banked a little too heavy on his 

strength when he was young. He had almost no educa- 
tion, but was strong, and made a good living. He was 
honest and paid all his debts (after beating them down to 
the lowest possible figure.) He had no patience with 
anyone who did otherwise, no matter what the circum- 
stances. His standard was the steel square. 

He raised several boys who are known as skinners. 
Pleasant, hospitable, but not to be trusted out of sight 
where money is involved. So well did he train them that 
they feel for him about as he did for others. 

He is getting old, now. He knows no way to make 
money except by main strength and awkwardness, and 
that has gone from him. He has not been especially 
fortunate in money matters and has almost nothing except 
his home and what he manages to make from the sale of 
a few head of livestock. 

Now and then he gets in “a tight,” and at such times 
I have seen a look in his eyes that cannot be described 
with any degree of accuracy—stark, animal fear. It is 
not a pleasant thing to see. In the old days he was fond 
of saying that he wanted no friends; that money was his 
friend. Now that friend is in danger of leaving him; has, 
in fact, just about done so. He knows he has no other. 
Nobody would care much what happened to him, because 
he cared nothing for what happened to others. I wouldn’t 
care to be in his shoes. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Maintain a Flower Grower File 


UESTIONS repeatedly come to hand for answer- 
ing through the Q. and A. Department, or direct 
by the over-worked Editor, which have been answered 
in considerable detail in comparatively recent issues. 
While I am glad to do anything I can to help readers, 
in the way of furnishing information, they must not 
expect me to know everything, nor that I can find 
them an answer for everything. The very best source 
of information is through the columns of this mag- 
azine, and readers who do not keep their copies and 
secure the index at the end of the year are hardly 
doing themselves justice, to say nothing of the fact 
that they do not properly appreciate THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a magazine, and a source of reference. 


I would suggest, as I have before, that anyone 
who is at all skeptical of the value of this magazine 
as compared with any other publication ever printed, 
may take any issue during the year and compare it 
with any two or three issues of any other magazine 
or magazines, for the quantity and quality of facts 
and information which are made available for quick 
reference by means of the index. 

The motto of each reader should be: “J will keep 
my comes and get the index when ready.” 

As above pointed out readers should be consid- 
erate in a matter of this kind and not expect indi- 
vidual attention for their own particular benefit. The 
Q. and A. Department is not for answering individual 
inquiries or for the benefit of one individual, but for 
the benefit of readers in general. Surely I could 
not afford to give space to the answering of an in- 
quiry which would be of use to one person or a few 
persons only. In using the Q. and A. Department, 
readers should remember this fact. 


MADISON COOPER 


OTWITHSTANDING the profusion of new varieties 

of Gladioli, I find it impossible to discard many of 
the older varieties, and it will be a long time, I predict, 
before some of them will become obsolete and out of 
demand. 

Take Herada, for instance. This old-time favorite fits 
in well in a mixed bouquet, especially in combination with 
the yellows, and for the professional florist makes up into 
a lovely spray, most appropriate for funeral work, and 
seems to be especially fitting for elderly ladies. I like to 
dig Herada, as the stem is tough, and even on the very 
youngest sizes, including those grown from bulblets, the 
corms cling tenaciously to the stalks, whereas, with most 
varieties the stems are so tender that with the least pull 
the top breaks off, leaving the bulbs in the ground to be 
dug out. 


Being most partial to self colors, there are compara- 
tively few Glads that combine combinations of color that 
appeal to the writer. The orchid semblance of Byron L. 
Smith and the beautifully blended “peaches-and-cream” 
colors in Mrs. Doctor Norton make these two old favorites 
decided exceptions. In both the delicate shades blend so 
harmoniously that one cannot but be carried away by the 
sheer beauty of the flower. 


Twin Fires, one of Fischer’s best creations, has been 
one of my favorite Glads ever since I first began to grow 
it, while it was yet under number. It was a case of love 
at first sight, and my love for it has remained constant 
ever since. The spike is slender, tall enough, and the 
flower strikingly unusual,—a brilliant spot of fiery red 
touching up each of the two lower petals. It is strong 
and healthy and is a good producer of large bulblets. 
Two years ago, when I had worked up a nice stock of this 
variety, a mouse got into my cellar and of course selected 
my choicest varieties of bulblets to live on until he was 
discovered and trapped. 


Kunderd’s La Cream is a near white that I have always 
liked immensely. It has good substance and the creamy- 
white flowers are chaste and pretty. I like it much better 
than Mary Pickford in every way. 

A wonderful flower, having mammoth size, exception- 
ally good substance and every other desirable feature is 
Mrs. John S. Wood, or if you prefer, Mrs. Leon Douglass, 
since many claim not to be able to detect any difference 
in the two varieties. Some expert critics, however, claim 
they see a marked difference and that Mrs. John S. Wood 
is the better of the two. One huge spike of Mrs. John S. 
Wood, grown from a fair-sized bulb, is a bouquet in itself. 
In fact, it seems best adapted to this decorative treatment. 

In reds, the two old favorites, Crimson Glow, and 
Purple Glory must be retained for their merit. I have 
never seen a dark red that came anywhere near approach- 
ing Purple Glory in any way. Most blackish-reds are any- 
thing but pretty, but this crinkly-petaled, wine-colored 
flower has such rich, velvety texture and has been endowed 
with such wonderful substance, that it can be easily un- 
derstood why it is the favorite with almost every grower. 
It’s only fault is indifference to it’s own perpetuation. 
Though rather liberal in bulblet production they must be 
peeled to insure germination, as the shells are hard, and 
even when soaked, often fail to start growth. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Readers who like the editorial section will note that 
there are five pages this month. For diversity of subjects 
it will satisfy most anyone.— (EDITOR) 
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Roses in 1930 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


T ISN’T too late, when these words 
will be read, to wish “A Happy 
Rose New Year” to those who have 

been following these papers in THE 
FLOWER GROWER for so long! 

The beginning of a new year is a 
time for resolutions and frankness. 
In the way of resolutions I register 
a desire to do better with Roses and 
better in telling about them in this 
year of 1930. 

In the way of frankness, let me con- 
fess at once to having been incon- 
sistent in these rose papers from 
month to month, because I have tried 
to be truthful. It was Emerson, I 
think, who said that “Consistency is 
a virtue of small minds,” and if he 
didn’t say it some other big man ought 
to have said it! The consistent man 
could not possibly run if he found a 
tiger in his path, because it would 
be inconsistent to change his mind. I 
confess to being inconsistent about 
my rose experience, and to glorying in 
it, for I hope I am getting better ac- 
quainted every year with the queen 
of flowers, and better willing to change 
my practice, my conclusions, my state- 
ments, my hopes, as new facts help 
in those directions. 

Now what are Roses in 1930 to be? 
I can ask several groups of my friends 
and get interesting answers. One 
group—and I am thankful to say that 
it is not as large as it used to be— 
wants a “standard dozen,” or what- 
ever else the term is that covers hard- 
boiled, tin-finish, sure-thing varieties 











Rose,—Emily Gray 





that can be depended upon under all 
conditions to do a certain amount of 
definite growing and blooming. I have 
the hope that most of those who read 
these papers in THE FLOWER GROWER 
are past the “tin-dozen” stage, a stage 
which is quite useful to get one into 
rose-growing, but entirely to monot- 
onous to keep on with. 


If we do get down to absolutely 
definite, standard and dependable vari- 
eties for anywhere in America, then 
we are pretty sure to have to stick 
to Radiance and Frau Karl Druschki. 
We can’t even add Gruss an Teplitz, 
which covers a good bit of land, but 
not all of it. We dare not include 
Birdie Blye, which fine variety also 
has an extensive habitat, but not as 
extensive as it ought to be. In fact, 
I can’t put my finger on the name of 
any other Rose that with my hand on 
my heart I can swear will do well in 
48 States of America. 

Then in studying this end of the 
situation there is the difficulty that 
what are standard and dependable in 
one locality may be most unpleasantly 
unstandard and undependable in an- 
other locality not very far away—not 
always even across the nearest state 
line. A fact that I can bank on as 
sure, is that Roses are specifically 
variable in respect to climate, soil and 
exposure. A recent instance of this 
came when Golden Emblem, which is 
only an unsatisfied desire at Breeze 
Hill, grew six feet high and bloomed 
abundantly in San Diego, while a hun- 
dred miles north of that rose-happy 
California community it did not do 
much better than at Breeze Hill. In 
the clay soils of Thomasville, in south 
Georgia, it seems that most Roses do 
as well as they do in the moisture- 
favored regions near the Puget Sound 
of Oregon and Washington, while I 
am constantly, and sometimes sharply, 
reminded by my friends in other parts 
of the Pacific Northwest that they 
have rose troubles I do not dream of, 
and my Florida friends insist that 
the Thomasville experience is of no 
use. 

Climate and isothermal lines are 
only approximations in respect to 
Roses. A visit to Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, late in 1929, found me when I 
got there full of ideas as to what Roses 
might be expected to flourish among 
those iron hills, judging from what 
flourished south and north. It didn’t 
take five hours to make me junk the 
whole bunch of ideas and get a new 
set from the facts on the ground! 

Now the other class of rose growers 
includes the one in which I hope I 
shall keep myself. It is the class of 
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rose adventurers. We do want a few 
varieties that will give us Roses even 
if we neglect them, but the lure of the 
new, the delight of fresh color com- 
binations, of finer form, of greater 
size, of longer season, or more notable 
disease resistance—these we are ever 
seeking and hoping to realize upon. 

It is this group in which I hope in 
1930 will develop the insistent demand 
for better American Roses, grown in 
America if possible, but at least 
adapted to America. 

Standing thus on the threshold of 
the year, I can see into it far enough 
to believe that we will have more 
Roses and better Roses than in any 
previous year. More people are think- 
ing toward Roses and working toward 
having them. These are the salt of 
the earth in the rose sense, because 
they make demands which the rose 
merchants and the rose producers 
must meet if they are to become com- 
mercially happy. 

Consider what it means to get the 
whole country down to the five vari- 
eties (which I will not here name) 
insisted upon recently by a very fine- 
spirited correspondent from San An- 
tonio, Texas, who metaphorically 
spanked me for a recent radio address 
in which I advocated rose experimen- 
tation. He said I was dead-wrong 
to recommend in the South anything 
but these five Roses, because the South 
ought not to have any other Roses 
than these five, which he was sure 
would always be completely successful. 

Now this excellent gentleman (and 
the fun of it was that he is a lawyer 
in seemingly successful practice) an- 
swers himself in his next paragraph 
by telling me about the new Roses he 
hopes to try! So his_ insistence 
amounted to this: “You mustn’t ad- 
vise southern friends to grow any 
Roses but these five I say are the best, 
but you must permit me to experi- 
ment!” 

I know he realizes the beautiful 
inconsistency of his position. He 
wants new Roses, and I want new 
Roses. We don’t expect every one 
we try will be a good Rose, although 
we hope it will be a good Rose. Just 
think; if of the 160 or more new sorts 
each year sees sent into the world’s 
rose commerce all were the best ever, 
what would we do about it? We would 
have to have them all, wouldn’t we, 
and the result would be a sort of rose 
anarchy ! 

As I see it, at least, there is a real 
and definite delight in anticipating the 
fine Roses we are going to have in 
1930, and hoping that the new vari- 
eties, some of them with attractive 
names, will make good. For example, 
not long before I write these words, 
a third shipment came in from Aus- 
tralia. They were only plants and 
names, but they brought with them 
the lure of novelty. Their hybridizer 
has written me telling me how fondly 
he has sent them out, and how much 
he hopes I will like them. Would 
any possible perfection of any stand- 
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ard dozen equal the pleasure I shall 
have as these Australian Roses grow 
themselves to bloom, half way around 
the world from where they started, 
during this year of 1930? 

So I hope for those who read these 
words in THE FLOWER GROWER, open, 
candid rose minds for 1930; willing to 
try, expecting to be disappointed, but 
likewise sure that even if the new 
Roses are not perfect there will be a 
real advance, and that there will have 
been at all events the pleasure of 
trying! 





A Bat Incident 


NE morning last Summer, a neigh- 

bor found two little Bats fighting 
in her yard. As she came near them, 
one flew away but the other seemed 
to be injured. 

She did not know what to do for it, 
and as I had several times given first 
aid to injured Birds, she sent the Bat 
to me. I could not see any sign of 
injury, but it could not fly, so I sup- 
pose one wing was hurt. 
~] had once read an article telling 
how some young Bats had been cared 
for, so I tried that plan. I dipped a 
tiny, clean paint brush into warm 
milk, then held it near the Bat’s 
mouth. He at once began to lap the 
milk as if he were nearly famished. 

When I had given him as much as 
I thought he should have, I broke a 
small branch from a tree, placed it in 
a box, and hung the Bat upon it. 
Then I fastened one-inch mesh wire, 
such as is used for chicken yards, .se- 
curely over the open side of the box. 

Several times during the day, I fed 
the little fellow, and he ate greedily 
each time. When I took him in my 
hands, he hissed loudly trying to 
frighten me away, but I found it was 
all bluff. His tiny teeth could pierce 
nothing except soft worms or insects. 

When he climbed the tree branch or 
my arm, he took hold with his mouth 
and helped to pull himself up in that 
way. I wonder if Bats commonly 
climb that way. 

He had a funny little pug-dog face, 
and the softest of fur. I hoped that I 
could tame him, so that after he had 
recovered and was able to go free, he 
would still remain about the place; 
but toward evening when I went to 
feed him, he was gone. 

The wire was securely fastened just 
as I had left it. I had been sitting by 
the window reading since I had fed 
him the last time, so am sure no per- 
son or animal had been near the box. 
The Bat’s body had seemed too large 
to go through the meshes of the wire, 
to say nothing of his great clumsy 
looking wings, yet the seemingly im- 
possible had been accomplished. The 
little beastie had escaped and I was 
unable to find any trace of him after- 
wards. 


I should like to know if anyone else 
ever had a similar experience. 


ETTA M. Morse, (S. Dak.) 
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Water and Your House Plants 


BY STANLEY BARTHOLOMEW, (Mich.) 


F ALL of the causes of failure in 
@) handling of House Plants, lack 

of judgment in watering them 
is by far the most important. Scien- 
tists tell us that a plant gets only two 
per cent of its food from the soil, the 
rest being obtained from the air and 
water. If this statement is true, (and 
we have no reason to doubt it,) we 
should all make an effort to learn more 
about so important a subject. So far 
as the air is concerned, the plant has 
no difficulty in getting just the right 
amount, but the question of water 
is different. Without it the plant can- 
not obtain even the two per cent of 
nourishment from the soil. It is my 
belief that seventy-five per cent of 
all plants that die in our homes every 
year perish because we have failed to 
meet their moisture requirements. 
That this is but little understood by 
the average person is evidenced by 
the many questions asked of the 
florist, and by the thousands of plants 
that fail for want of intelligent care. 
The quickest way to starve a plant is 
to stop watering it. 

We say that this person or that 
one has good luck with plants. What 
would be more correct would be to say 
that the person alluded to has reaped 
the harvest of their intelligence and 
industry. Luck has no more to do 
with the growing of plants than it has 
with the success of business or any 
other industry. Behind every bit of 
luck is a whole lot of patient effort 
and correct application. You can take 
the most perfect specimen plant out 
of a greenhouse; take it to your home; 
put it in a beautiful jardinere; sup- 
ply it with the proper soil and temper- 
ature, and apply the best fertilizers; 
yet you may fail miserably with it in 
a week or two. Another person will 
buy a little plant, put it in a tomato 
can placed in the kitchen window, 
give it just ordinary soil and care and 
the plant will grow and prosper. Reg- 
ularity and the right amount of water 
has made all of the difference in these 
two cases. 

The problem then seems to be to 
know just when to water and how 
much to apply. Experience is the 
only sure teacher, but a slight knowl- 
edge of the principles of plant nu- 
trition will help you to understand 
why water is so necessary at all times. 
In the healthy, growing plant there 
must be a continuous movement of 
water from the roots up through the 
stem to the leaves where it is breathed 
out into the air. In the leaf the 
water has given up its burden of raw 
plant foods which are combined by the 
action of the sun with certain gases 
from the air into the complete plant 
food. That the amount of water taken 
up is enormous, is a well established 
fact. As an instance of this, an Elm 
tree under normal conditions must 


take up thirty-four gallons of water 
from the soil to gain one pound of 
growth. Knowing this, it is not hard 
to understand why a plant fails when 
the water supply is cut off. 


When you purchase a plant from 
your florist you will find it planted in 
a clay pot. If you will take the 
trouble to knock the plant out you 
will find a great number of white, 
healthy roots directly in contact with 
the inside surface of the pot. This 
pot has thousands of tiny pores in it 
which allow the free passage of air 
and moisture through it. The air in 
the average home is of high tempera- 
ture and below the normal moisture 
content. When a plant enters a home 
of this kind the evaporation that takes 
place through the leaves and stem of 
the plant as well as from the surface 
of the soil and through the pot is 
greatly accelerated. Consequently the 
plant begins to show signs of its dis- 
tress. The roots lving directly in 
contact with the thoroughly dried pot 
shrivel up and die. If the plant is a 
Fern, the most noticeable result of 
this neglect shows in a few days in 
the brown tips of the immature 
fronds. Most people mistakenly be- 
lieve this to be the result of being 
roughly handled, but nine times out 
of ten lack of water has caused the 
trouble. Other plants react differ- 
ently, but the resulting yellow leaves, 
dwarfed, unhealthy appearance is sure 
to follow. Once neglected, the plant 
has great difficulty in overcoming the 
handicap, and really never becomes as 
beautiful as it might have been with 
the proper care. 


The great trouble lies in the fact 
that no one can tell you exactly how 
much or how little water you should 
apply nor how often it is necessary. 
The temperature and humidity of 
your rooms, the kind of plant, the 
amount of sunshine it receives, the 
circulation of the air, and many other 
things enter into the considerations. 
In a hot dry room you must water 
frequently; in a cool, moist one not 
quite so often. A Calla Lily needs 
plenty of water while a Cactus or 
Geranium will do better with less. A 
plant in strong sunlight is in need of 
more than a Palm growing in the 
shade. Some people seem to have the 
knack of knowing just when to water, 
while others are unable to learn this 
apparently simple duty. You will find, 
however, the lucky ones are usually 
found giving their plants some atten- 
tion regularly once or twice a day. 
They consider them just as truly living 
as the human members of their house- 
hold and perhaps this is the reason 
for their success. Most plants should 
be watered once or twice daily in the 
Winter while we have so much heat 
on. That the soil should be kept moist 
is more important than the time of 
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day it is necessary. Not all plants can 
be given the same treatment, and this 
must be learned by experience. 


Unhealthy plants due to overwater- 
ing, are in the minority. When a 
case of this kind occurs the cause is 
usually a total lack of drainage rather 
than too frequent watering. Often 
times a Fern will be placed in a 
jardinere in which the waste water 
gradually rises. The soil becomes 
saturated and sour and the roots die. 
There are many “ferneries” sold each 
year that are as fatal to Ferns as a 
strong dose of poison. Any receptacle 
that does not allow the surplus water 
to drain off after every watering will 
eventually cause the plant to die. Soil 
to be a satisfactory medium for most 
plants must contain a certain amount 
of air. When too much water is 
added, the air is driven out and the 
roots perish. 

Perhaps you have wondered at the 
fresh, bright green appearance of 
plants growing in a greenhouse and 
have attributed it to some fertilizer. 
This appearance is merely the result 
of keeping the leaves clean and free 
from dust. The plant breathes 
through:the pores of the leaves much 
the same as we do through our skin. 
When the pores become closed, the 
function of the leaves becomes im- 
pared and your plant begins to look 
dull and eventually shows yellow 
leaves. Frequent sprayings from the 
hose or exposure to rains help the 
plant. In addition many insects are 
kept in control by a spray of cold 
water. Red spider, mealy bug, and 
scale, thrive where the plant does not 
receive enough water on the leaves. 
Of course some plants in flower are 
ruined by spraying with water as are 
those with hairy leaves like the Cal- 
ceolaria, but all smooth-leaved sub 
jects will repay you by their verdant 
look if you will keep them clean. 

In summing up then, we might use 
the slang phrase, “Use your head.” 
Study the needs of your plants as you 
would those of any member of your 
home. Go to your florist and ask ques- 
tions. He has made a business of 
plant growth and can smooth out the 
rough spots for you. Study and read 
the many excellent articles in books 
and magazines. Don’t buy plants 
solely as ornaments. Buy them be- 
cause of the pleasure you get from 
caring for them. Above all do not 
lay your success or failure to luck, 
there really is no luck to it. Study, 
observe, ask questions, and cultivate 
regular habits in your watering. 





I have so often called attention to 
the merits of THE FLOWER GROWER as 
compared with any other magazine 
that it seems not only superflous to do 
so again but perhaps a bit egotistical. 
However, some of my friends may 
overlook the fact that every issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER contains such a 
fund of useful, helpful and inspiring 
facts and information. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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aie: year has come, and with 


it new resolutions. A commend- 

able resolution for the nature 
lover to make, is to be determined 
to absorb all the outdoor lore possible, 
and to make the most of every mo- 
ment spent in the open. Life takes 
on an entirely new aspect for those, 
who, for the first time really begin to 
observe the world of Nature. 


January is just as good a time as 
any to begin these investigations in 
what is really a Fairyland, and to 
observe the activities of the Fairies 
in the forms of Birds, Animals and 
Insects. 


Frequently in the Winter we find, 
on overturning a board, wooly Co- 
coons firmly and neatly woven ’round 
and ’round, or we may find larger Co- 
coons fastened to twigs and made of 
gray, paper-like material similar to 
the nests of Hornets only on a much 
smaller scale. 


Some people gather a variety of 
these Cocoons and place them in their 
warm dwellings, and by the first of 
April they may expect to find gorgeous 
Butterflies flitting about the house. 
Of course it is much better to let 
Nature take her own course and bring 
them out in her own good time that 
they may fulfill their mission in life, 
for those that emerge in the house are 
out of tneir element and soon die. 


January is a good time to wander 
about and speculate on what is to 
come. We tramp through the frozen 
marshland where we found so many 
wonders the Summer past, and now 
see the graceful sword leaves of the 
Cattail bent and broken. But we con- 
sole ourselves that below these dead 
leaves live roots are waiting to send 
forth more bright green swords and 
pretty, brown Cattails. 


We find the crouching stalks of yel- 
low Bidens or Bur Marigolds, and re- 
call that they were covered with gold 
in September, and beautiful; now all 
they have to offer are innumerable 
pronged seeds which catch at our 
clothing and cling there until we re- 
move them by main force. 


Tall ghost stalks of Vervain, bring 
to our mind the haze of blue they cast 
in August, but the blue has long since 
changed to seed spikes of brown. 


In this same marsh a few hardy 
green spikes of Skunk Cabbage may 
be sticking through, and it gives us a 
thrill to know that here is actually 
new growth of a new year. 


Headless stalks of Timothy we find 
at every turn, but it need not sadden 
us, for we know in the ground be- 
neath our feet there is a network of 
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grass roots, resting now, but ready 
any time to answer the call of the 
sun when the frost leaves the ground. 


Wild Carrot is numerous every- 
where in fields and along fencerows; 
interesting in life, but no less so in 
death. In the Summer it spreads its 
lacy, white umbrellas; in the Winter 
we find the umbrellas partly closed, 
but just the reverse of an umbrella, 
and now they warrant the name of 
3ird Nests, for that is another com- 
mon appellation for them.  Devil’s 
Plague is still another name as also 
are Rantipole and Lace Flowers. 


The little seed parachutes have 
nearly all blown away from the heads 
of the Asters, Ironweed, Thistle and 
other plants that use the aerial method 
of seed transportation, but the stalks 
stand stark and straight, although 
not unbeautiful. 


So much has been said of the Birds 
in this department that little would 
seem to be left to talk about on that 
subject, but one will find if he studies 
the Birds, and cares for them dili- 
gently, that always there is something 
new to learn about them whether it is 
January or any other month of the 
vear. 


We think, however, that the Birds 
are more dependent on us this month 
than any other, and if we keep their 
fedding pans constantly supplied we 
may be entertained by their antics 
from daylight until dusk, 


Hibernating Animals are very 
sound asleep now, but we wonder if 
they are not dreaming of pleasant, 
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The Chickadee comes to get 
Bird goodies outside the window 
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sunny dys: when ‘the ‘ground sends: 


up that delightful 
freed earth. 


aroma of frost- 

The wild Animals that do not sleep 
through the cold months are busy 
little creatures these cold days hunt- 
ing food enough to keep life and 
warmth in their bodies. Surely Natuie 
is kind to those she puts to sleep for 
the Winter, that they need not worry 


where the next meal is coming from. 


When a fresh snow has fallen dur- 
ing the night, we may get much en- 
joyment in the morning reading the 
stories of the wood and field folk as 
we follow their freshly made trails. 
We can pretty well tell what they have 
been doing and where their affairs 
take them if we have the patience to 
follow their meandering routes. 





Sweet Pea Culture 
BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, ( Mass.) 


N ANALYSIS of the requirements 
of Sweet Peas shows that the 
following things are essential to 

their healthy growth: 
1. Deep, rich soil. 
Constant moisture at the roots. 
Sunlight, but not too strong. 
Pinching. 
Prompt removal of all seed pods, 
or better yet, the removal of all 
faded blooms before they start 
seed formation. 
6. Growth during the cooler por- 
tions of the year. 


gus gob 


The question of soil can be taken 
care of on almost anyone’s property by 
deep and thorough trenching. It 
means a lot of labor, but if your soil 
is light and sandy, you have no alter- 
native, except that of giving up the 
idea of growing Sweet Peas. By 
trenching, I mean a trench four feet 
deep, at least, and with the subsoil 
at that depth thoroughly broken up. 
It will not do a bit of harm to trench 
even deeper, as the Pea roots are very 
long, and deep trenching will give a 
nice soft place for the roots to go, and 
will encourage them to go down there 
where they will be cool. Throw away 
everything you take out of the trench 
except the top soil. Put in plenty of 
well-rotted cow manure, and well- 
rotted sods, placing them in alternate 
‘ayers. Leaf mold, and good rich com- 
post is valuable also. The trench will 
have to be at least two feet wide for 
ease in digging, and the operation is 
best performed in the Fall. This will 
give opportunity for the compost, etc., 
to settle during the Winter. Enough 
material should be put in, so that after 
it has settled over Winter, and the top 
soil added, the level of the whole 
should be about three or four inches 
below the general level of the sur- 
rounding ground. 


The seeds should be sown in the 
house in the early part of the year, 
say in March. If you have the room, 
sow two or three seeds in a pot, and 
keep them in this pot until you set 
them out. You may also purchase 
paper plant bands, which are rectan- 
gular “boxes” without any bottom. 


They will pack very compactly into a 
flat, and then may be filled with good 
soil, and the seeds sown in them. In 
the Spring you can set the plant band 
with the young plants into the ground 


as a unit, and the paper band will soon 
rot. It is quite a labor and space 
saver. 

If you have no facilities for sowing 
indoors in the Spring, I should advise 
sowing the seed directly in the trench 
in the Fall. The idea of the fall-sow- 
ing, or the early-spring-indoor-sowing 
is to get the Peas started as soon as 
possible, so that after setting out they 
will make as much growth as possible 
during the cooler months of the Sum- 
mer, as continued hot weather is detri- 
mental to them. The seed sown out 
of doors should be protected with a 
mulch of leaves or straw after the 
ground is frozen, to prevent them 
from being worked out of the ground 
by alternate freezing and thawing. 

After they are up, and a good stand 
is assured, thin the plants out so that 
they stand about a foot apart in the 
row. After they start throwing out 
their tendrils, provide support for 
them immediately in the form of 
brush. This is much more satisfactory 
than wire netting. All they need now 
is constant feeding and constant 
watering. The watering should be 
done by filling the depression in the 
top of the trench with water and al- 
lowing it to soak in. Repeat this sev- 
eral times, until you are certain that 
the water has penetrated way down to 
the ends of the roots. If this is done 
once a week, it will be more beneficial 
than a ten minutes’ sprinkling twice 
a day. In fact the latter is apt to 
prove detrimental, in that the water 
will only penetrate a couple of inches, 
and the roots will turn upward seek- 
ing the water. During the heat of the 
day, this water will soon evaporate, 
and the roots will be left near the top 
of the ground where it is hot and dry. 
This is just what ruins Sweet Peas— 
heat and dryness at the roots. 

As to feeding, I have obtained the 
best results as follows: Until the 
plants are 18 inches high, I have with- 
held all food. The manure at the bot- 
tom of the trench is drawing the roots 
downward, and the tops are growing 
slowly. You are thus getting a strong 
root system to help withstand the heat 
of the Summer, likewise a deep one. 
The tops should be pinched until there 
is only about five branches to a plant. 
Do not pinch the tips of the vines, 
but clip off the surplus branches close 
to the main stem. As soon as the 
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flower buds start to form, start the 
feeding. The plant now needs much 
more food than it did before to sup- 
port the blossoms. I have found that 
a variety of food is best. Start with 
pulverized sheep manure, sprinkling 
it liberally in the trench just before 
watering, and then give a good soak- 
ing as described above. This may be 
alternated with ground bone and wood 
ashes, giving a good feed about once a 
week during the season. As soon as 
the number of blossoms diminish, 
start feeding with nitrate of soda, 
which is a stimulant. This will pro- 
long the blooming season. It will in- 
crease the number and improve the 
quality of the second bloom, if you cut 
back the tops to 18 inches when you 
start feeding the nitrate of soda. 

Be sure and allow no seed pods to 
form. It is best to pick all the blooms 
each morning. Thus you will always 
have fresh flowers for your house or 
to give away, and at the same time, 
you are prolonging the blooming 
season. 





Bermuda Onions From Seed 


WE HAVE been growing Bermuda 
Onions for four years from plants 
sent in from Texas. We purchase 
them from a mid-western Seed Com- 
pany. 

These plants come to us in the tiny 
“green onion” stage, tops and all. 
They come in bunches, 100 Onions in 
a bunch, very reasonably priced. For 
two years we have paid $1.40 per 
thousand plants. 

They are marvelous. We have dis- 
continued the use of “sets” entirely, 
since the Bermudas grow so rapidly, 
are of such superior flavor, and keep 
equally as well. Although as to the 
keeping qualities, they will not keep 
if the family can find them. 

We set out the plants, either by 
standing them up on one side of a 
shallow trench and then filling the 
trench, or by pressing down into the 
soil, if it is very mellow, much as you 
would onion sets. About an inch and 
a half deep is O. K. 

Here in this latitude we set ours 
out around May 15th to 20th. 

They can stand a temperature of 
24 degrees above zero without injury. 
Will stand more wet weather than 
sets, and when once started grow 
twice as fast. Set the plants about 4 
inches apart in the row; rows may be 
as close as one foot apart. 

Onions will range in size from two 
to three inches in diameter, very sweet 
and brittle, tops die down about 
August ist, and then the Onions re- 
maining in the ground may be pulled. 
Leave dry tops on, tie from 12 to 15 
together in a bunch, hang in an open 
shed until danger of freezing then 
hang bunches in a cold basement or 
vegetable cave. Treated this way, 
they kept perfectly till March,—would 
have kept longer, but were all eaten 
up 





“Mrs. FRANK LEININGER, ( Minn.) 
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Dwarf Fruits 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


FEW years ago there were many 

acres of Dwarf Apple and Pear 

Trees planted in commercial 
orchards, especially in New York. 
Now they are seldom met with outside 
a few estates where European gar- 
deners give them professional atten- 
tion. In a sense the Dwarf Fruit Tree 
has been a failure in America. 

These orchards were planted early 
in this century when interest in 
Dwarf Apples and Pears ran high. 
Dwarf commercial orchards failed be- 
cause Dwarf Trees, planted close to- 
gether but handled like Standard-sized 
Trees, produced less Fruit per acre 
than larger Trees planted farther 
apart. 

Pear Trees are dwarfed by graft- 
ing on Quince roots. Quince roots 
spread out near the surface and are 
unable to support even a good Dwarf 
Tree in an exposed place. So the 
Dwarf Pear Trees were pushed over 
by the wind until they stood at a sharp 
angle, pointing away from the pre- 
vailing winds. It soon became evident 
that such Trees could never be profit- 
able and they were removed. 


DWARF APPLE TREES 


Dwarf Apple Trees have _ been 
equally disappointing to the commer- 














Dwarf Apple Trees 


An interesting novelty which should be 
more common in American gardens 


cial fruit grower. Planted in solid 
blocks they have not been sufficiently 
productive to pay their way, and when 
used as fillers between Standard Trees 
they have usually produced less than 
Standard Trees used in the same way, 
despite the fact that Dwarfs could be 
left in much longer. 

The Dwarf Fruit Tree occupies a 
large place in the horticulture of Eng- 
land and Continental Europe, but the 
situation is one not duplicated in 
America. We do have an increasing 
number of well-tended gardens, how- 
ever, and to these the Dwarf Tree is 
peculiarly suited. As an interesting 
novelty the Trained Fruit Tree should 
be better known to American gar- 
deners. 

In the European garden, Dwarf 
Trees are usually trained to formal 
shape and often are given some sup- 
port by training them on a trellis or 
on a garden wall. This calls for a 
type of detailed care which Dwarf 
Trees have seldom’ received in 
America, but to which they respond 
splendidly. 


WHY DWARFS FAIL 


Failure with Dwarf Fruit Trees in 
gardens have been due mostly to in- 
attention to details of culture. Few 
American gardeners have grown 
Dwarfs long enough and studied them 
closely enough to know how to get re- 
sults from them. Too often they are 
allowed to shift for themselves when 
a little attention at the right time 
would have made them a source of 
great satisfaction. 

Sometimes Trees planted as Dwarfs 
continue vigorous growth and become 
Standard-sized Trees. They fail as 
Dwarfs and the cause may lie in 
either of two circumstances: Apples 
are dwarfed on roots of slow-growing 
Apples found in Europe and known as 
Paradise or Doucin stocks. Paradise 
is a full-dwarf and Doucin a half- 
dwarf stock, but both are variable and 
occasionally a root is found which 
grows as freely as the average seed- 
ling stock upon which Standard Trees 
are propagated. These roots, of 
course, produce large Trees. 

Again, when a Tree which is prop- 
agated as a true Dwarf is planted 
deeply, roots often appear above the 
union of top and root. Coming from 
the scion they are not dwarf roots and 
they may develop with such vigor as 
to entirely supercede the dwarf root 
and produce a large Tree. Care must 
be taken not to plant Dwarfs too 
deeply, or roots above the union must 
be removed. 
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she Fruit Fruit | Grower and His P 


Ralph A Van Meter 
Professor of Pomology, assachusetts Agricultural College 1 
_____ Amherst, Mass. 


There is a place for Dwarf Fruit 
Trees in the well-cared-for garden. 
The gardener who has enough interest 
in plants to develop some skill in 
handling Dwarfs will find them an 
interesting and very satisfactory ad- 
dition to the plantation. 





A New Strawberry 


HEN A. D. Howard of Belcher- 

town, Massachusetts, originated 
the Howard 17, or Premier Straw- 
berry he won a prominent place among 
plant breeders who have contributed 
materially to the advancement of 
American horticulture. Recognition 
came slowly, however, and even in his 
last years he could hardly have re- 
alized that his most widely known va- 
riety would come to outrange the 
Dunlap itself and largely replace that 
variety in the Noithern States. 

At his death he left other seedlings, 
notably Howard 25, which has been 
under test for years in the trial plots 
of several experiment stations and of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In general Howard 25 
has been giving an excellent account of 
itself. Under most conditions it is 
even more vigorous than Howard 17 
and it has been highly productive. 
Here in the Northeast at least it de- 
serves a high place among Strawberry 
varieties for both commercial and 
home use. 

Though the value of this seedling 
has been known for some years it has 
not been available to the planter, for 
it has never been released for intro- 
duction and dissemination. 

The place which this new berry will 
win among Strawberry varieties can- 
not be foretold, but its performance 
in experiment station trial plots from 
Ohio to the Atlantic, promises so 
much that its introduction will be an 
event of considerable importance to 
strawberry growers everywhere. 





The Apple in Ancient England 


5 Apple was held in high regard 
in the early days of Merrie Eng- 
land and a people fond of feasting and 
ceremonies tookoccasion to pay homage 
to the king of fruits often and with 
great enthusiasm. Apples and cider 
had prominent places on the tables of 
this hospitable people and many curi- 
ous and interesting customs centered 
about them. 


“On Christmas Eve,” says an old 
account, “the farmers and their men 
in Devonshire take a large bowl of 
cider with toast in it, and carrying it 
in state to the orchard they salute the 
apple trees with much ceremony, in 
order to make them bear well the next 
season.” 

A rather elaborate ceremony fol- 
lowed, including “throwing some of 
the cider about the roots of the tree, 
and placing bits of toast on the 
branches.” Encircling one of the best- 
bearing trees in the orchard, they then 
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drink the following toast through sev- 

eral times: 

“Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 

Whence thou mayst bud, and whence 
thou mayst blow, 

And whence thou mayst bear Apples 
enow! 

Hats full! Caps full! 

Bushel, bushel, sacks full! 

And my pockets full, too! Hurra!” 

Again on New Years Eve the apple 
trees were visited by boys who or- 
ganized “apple howling” parties and 
went from orchard to orchard, merry- 
making, in order to show their grati- 
tude for past bounties and to court 
a continuance of the favors of the 
goddess bountiful. One of the songs 
ran: 

“Stand fast, root! Bear well, top! 

Pray God send us a good howling crop; 
Every twig, Apples big; 
Every bough, Apples enow!” 

Then they chant in chorus, one of 
the boys accompanying them on a cow’s 
horn. During this ceremony they rap 
the trees with their sticks. This is 
known as wassailing the trees. The 
ceremony is concluded by a kind of 
dance in which the boys hop about 
the tree singing: 

“Wassaile the trees that they may beare 
You many a Plum and many a Peare; 
For more or less fruits they will bring 
As you so give them wassailing.” 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Collect the catalogs of your favorite 
nurserymen and order the stock for 
spring-planting before the spring rush 
is on. If you wait too long you may 
not be able to get the varieties you 
want. 


The beginner will do well to plant 
for the most part only those varieties 
which have an established reputation. 
New sorts are too often disappointing, 
and success from the start must be 
assured. The gardener who has es- 
tablished confidence in his ability to 
handle plants, however, can add a 
great deal of interest to his garden 
by growing a reasonable number of 
new or novel forms. 


This is a good time to collect and 
study garden literature. The publica- 
tions of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State Experi- 
ment Stations are a mine of informa- 
tion on many phases of gardening and 
a source of real help which is un- 
known to too many gardeners. 


Where winter injury is often severe, 
Raspberry canes may be bent to the 
ground and covered. If deep snow 
is to be expected in the locality, it may 
be enough to weight the canes down 
so the snow can cover them. Other- 
wise a covering of earth is best. 


The list of horticultural books 
lengthens every year, No gardener 
needs all of them, but every gardener 
should select a few and build up a 
working library in the fields in which 
he is especially interested. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“Orphan Hours, the Year is dead! 
Come and sigh, come and weep! 
Merry Hours, smile instead, 

For the year is but asleep: 

See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 
are be calm and mild, 
Trembling hours; she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 


—SHELLY 


RSLEY is said to be a Greek word, 
meaning “on a rock.” “Hard earned 
success” is the meaning in dream 

lore, and Venus the planet. Parsley has 
been famed from a time indefinitely re- 
mote up to the present time, and many 
are the legends connected with it. The 
victors of Roman games are recorded 
as having been crowned with Parsley, 
after which there was great feasting, 
and this no doubt gave rise to the cus- 
tom of garnishing dishes of food with 
sprays of it. Parsley grows in almost 
every garden, garden box, or pot. At 
the tables in private and humble homes, 
in public and sumptuous places, certain 
dishes are universally decorated with 
Parsley. It is also minced for soups, 
gravies, etc. It seems to have also been 
regarded unlucky, and was a bad omen 
in love for one who cut the plant. 

“A parsley field will bring a man to 
his saddle, and a woman to her grave.” 
“Where’s Parsley grown in the garden, 
there’ll be a death before the year’s 
out.” Country folks in parts of Europe 
believed the devil claimed his share and 
so they always allowed for this when 
planting. Transplanting of it was an 
offence against the fairies who protected 
the beds, and the offender or one of his 
family would suffer for it the following 
year. It was also strewn over graves. 
These gloomy superstitions are a great 
contrast to its use in festivals and feast- 
ing in more ancient times. 


Parsley as a medicine was esteemed as 
a carminative, discurrient, and diuretic, 
the root being more so than the leaves. 
Said to create a warmth in the stomach 
and a general feeling of well-being. 
Freshly bruised leaves were used for 
local pains in ear and nose, glands and 
abscesses. Oil of Parsley and Parsley 
camphor are two products from the herb. 


“To the attentive, each moment of the 
year has its own beauty, and in the same 
field, it beholds, every hour, a picture 
which was never seen before, and which 
shall never be seen again.”——EMERSON. 


“Weary wind, who wanderest 
Like the world’s rejected guest, 
Hast thou still some secret nest 

On the tree or billow?” 


As far back as 1631 it was recorded 
that a discovery had been made that 
certain sympathies and antipathies ex- 
isted between plants. A Vine disliked a 
Cabbage but loved an Olive tree. The 
Ranunculus was fond of the Water Lily, 
the Rue partial to a Fig. Bose, noted 
Hindu scientist, claims the same today. 
He says they show love symptoms simi- 
lar to human beings. Francis Bacon in 
Novum Organum gives some reasons why 
such sympathies and antipathies might 
exist, if they did. “The more internal 


harmony and aversion, or friendship and 
enmity, have been either falsely assigned, 


or mixed with fable, or more rarely dis- 
covered from neglect. For if one were to 
allege that there is an enmity between 
Vine and a Cabbage, because they will 
not come up when sown together, there 
is sufficient reason for it in the succulent 
and absorbent nature of each plant, so 
that one defrauds the other. Again, if 
one were to say there is a harmony and 
friendship between the Corn and Corn- 
re he ought rather to say 
there is enmity between them, for the 
Cornflower is created and produced by 
those juices which the Corn has left 
and rejected, so that the sowing of Corn 
prepares the ground for its produc- 
TM ct ees ” 


All the disgruntled Pussy-Kittens in 
the world ought to set sail for England 
where their rights and protection are 
decided by the Courts. At Leeds it has 
been said, that so long as Cats are ac- 
cepted as domestic pets, they must be 
allowed the right to roam and the right to 
meow and howl, since it is their nature. 
That if a Puss killed a Bird the question 
was not the feline’s guilt, but whether 
the Bird’s owner was negligent, or had 
exercised diligence in protecting his Bird. 


“TI sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of the after-life to spell: 
And by and by my soul, returned to me 
And answered, I, myself, am heaven and hell.” 


—OMAR KHAYYAM 


The Nasturtium has been nick-named 
“Nose-twisting” flower because nasus, 
means nose, and tortus, twisted; the 
pungency of it’s odor twisting the nose. 
This commonest of garden flowers is one 
of the most interesting with its “honey- 
guides” and its barricade fence to keep 
the climbing insects out who would 
greedily steal the honey but in no wise 
serve the flower. 


Cuckoo Flower, or Cardamine, belongs 
to the Cress and Nasturtium family. 
The acrid principles make it a good 
blood purifier when eaten as a salad. 
The flowers were once considered’ help- 
ful in gout, hysteria and epilepsy. Car- 
damine should not be confused with 
Cardamon whose seeds are used for 
various culinary and medicinal pur- 
poses. It is an altogether different 
species and was described under Spices 
in the November issue. The Moon is the 
planet of the Cuckoo Flower. 


At this time of year when colds are 
prevalent, a few drops of the oil, or a 
leaf or two if obtainable, of Eucalyptus 
placed in a vessel of water and allowed 
to boil until its vapors fill the room is 
excellent. Inhaling these vapors is in 
vogue in the very best hospitals, and is 
so simple as to be within the reach of al- 
most every one. 


Formic acid is found in Ants, some 
Caterpillars, Nettles and other plants, as 
well as the sting of Bees. Bee stings 
are asserted of greater commercial value 
than honey. Formic was used to stimu- 
late internally. Externally, an irritant, 
useful in neuralgia, rheumatic pains, 
etc. While Formiate of ammonia was 
considered efficient in chronic paralysis 
and epilepsy, it is now thought useless. 
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Ants are freshly bruised when Formic 
acid is extracted from them. Now there 
is a theory that the bites or stings of 
Mosquitoes are efficient in paralysis. 
The African Voodoo doctors long were 
accused cf ignorantly and cruelly turn- 
ing their paralytic people out in the 
swamps. Perhaps they weren’t so dumb 
after all. 


Celery is one of the finest vegetables 
cultivated. The ways of using it are 
legion, though perhaps the most common 
and popular one is serving the tender 
blanched stalks au naturel. Celery is 
thought to be an excellent nervine and 
the extract is used for this purpose. The 
seeds are fine in pickles and for other 
seasoning purposes. 


Celeriac, or Celery root is cultivated 
for its root value, though it has the same 
flavor and taste as the stalk Celery. It 
may be cooked and prepared like mashed 
potato, or ade into a salad, used for 
soups, etc. Its medicinal qualities are 
the same as Celery. 


Representatives of the N. Y. Museum 
of Natural History were reported to 
have found during an expedition to some 
of the more remote Islands of the South 
Sea, Birds with hair instead of the 
usual feathers. 


The natives of Brazil are credited with 
making twine and rope for centuries, out 
of Wild Pineapple, by beating the leaves 
between stones and “wet rotting.” Ex- 
periments have been made according to 
press reports, subjecting this pulp to a 
process whereby a good quality of paper 
is obtained. 

Paper from cornstalks has been much 
discussed. This process is claimed to 
take but a few hours, and is said to be 
the first time in recorded history that 
such use has been made from this waste 
product. A survey also revealed that 
other waste products from Cotton, Flax, 
Hemp, Rice, Sorghum, Soy Beans, Jeru- 
salem Artichokes, Peanuts, Sugar Cane, 
etc., had a wide range of possibilities as 
substitutes for lumber, rubber, silk, 
leather, ete. 

The legends about Corn are legion, and 
many quaint harvest customs are re- 
corded. What a moment of excitement 
when some one found a red ear of Corn 
at an old-time husking bee! A Corn- 
Mother guards the crop in some parts 
of Europe. Another odd ceremony was 
Throwing the Cat when the last was 
picked. Corn silk makes Maizenie acid, 
reported to have local anaesthetic influ- 
ence, enabling a feeble heart to become 
more regular and forceful, and is mildly 
stimulating. 


Wheat seems to be mysterious and 
many traditions surround it. One old be- 
lief was that Wheat was not an Earth 
product, but a gift from Venus, hence 
sacred. In the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, it tells that in “the fields of 
Aanaroo the Wheat grew seven cubits 
high.” The Egyptians placed grains of 
this cereal in the tombs of their dead, 
and being found in recent times were 
planted; the Wheat after all the cen- 
turies germinating and growing as 
though planted from fresh seeds. Divine 
Justice was symbolized by Wheat. Isis, 
the Great Mother declared: “I am the 
Queen of these regions. I am the first 
to reveal the mysteries of Wheat and 
Corn.” 
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Our Friendly Robins 


BY CHLOE H. 


ERHAPS it was an eye for beauty 
that led the Robins to select for 
a nesting place the Tausendschon 
Rose on the corner post of our back 
porch. Certainly it did not seem good 
judgment on their part to build on a 
branch that was pushed along with 
every opening of one screen door; 
while another door, used very fre- 
quently, opened less than two feet away 
on the other side of the vine; yet the 
building of the nest went steadily on, 
two days’ work being applied to weav- 
ing strips of cloth, donated for the 
purpose, in and out at the point se- 
lected for the nest, until all inter- 
stices were filled. Then a day was 
spent in building the nest proper from 
small sticks and grass; another day 
was used for plastering the whole 
interior with mud; and still another 
was taken for arranging dried lawn 
clippings for a lining, then the nest 
was ready for the four eggs that fol- 
lowed. 
“We should have discouraged them 
while they were building, since Mrs. 
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NULL, (Mo.) 


Robin will not sit on the eggs with 
household traffic passing so close” was 
the family consensus of opinion, and 
for one distressing day the prophecy 
seemed true, the worried little Bird 
flying headlong from her nest every 
time either of the doors was opened. 
On the second day, however, she 
seemed to have decided that we were 
not so dangerous to Robins after all, 
and sat serenely during the days that 
followed, undisturbed by the slamming 
of doors or by my working at a table 
on the porch in full view of the nest 
on the other side of the screen, and 
only a few feet away. 

On the thirteenth day after the be- 
ginning of incubation, I saw the 
Mother Bird sitting on the edge of 
the nest looking interestedly—and 
shall I say admiringly—at something 
within the nest. When she had gone 
I put an investigating finger into the 
nest and felt three tiny bug-like Birds. 
For a day or so the parents, bringing 
the smallest of bugs and worms, would 
give a low call nearly every time they 
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Tausendchon Rose 


The Robin’s nest was inside the post near the top 
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landed on the side of the nest,—a 
call evidently intended to rouse feeble 
little Birdlets to the exertion of par- 
taking of a meal. I had heard the 
same call on several occasions during 
the sitting period when Mrs. Robin, 
having been out on a few minutes’ 
foraging trip, had flown to the edge 
of the nest, had uttered her lunch in- 
vitation, and then, after turning her 
head from side to side and looking at 
the eggs in seeming surprise, had 
flown to the grape arbor near by to 
eat the bug she carried in her beak. 
But an invitation to lunch was not 
long necessary, since after a few days 
three long necks with gaping mouths 
would shoot up out of the nest at 
every near approach of a parent Bird, 
or a rustle of the vine caused by the 
opening of a door. By the time they 
were a week old and had begun to 
show some feathers and enough round- 
ness of body to look like Birds they 
had developed a squeaking cry that 
was employed every time the old ones 
came to the nest. The tiny morsels of 
food of the week before ‘had given 
way to bundles of looped and twisting 
fishworms, and so intent would the 
parents become on getting the worms 
properly distributed among the greedy 
offspring that they paid no attention 
whatever to the opening of the screen 
door that would almost brush them as 
they perched on the side of the nest, 
and showed no uneasiness when I 
watched the procedure from the other 
side of the screen, within arm’s length 
of the nest. 

Not every day was feast day for the 
young Robins. When they were four 
days old a blustering wind on a 
stormy day carried the rain into the 
nest and all day long Mother Robin 
sat tightly on the nest, leaving only 
during infrequent lulls in the storm 
to look for food or to allow Father 
Robin to bring his contributions of 
food to the youngsters. 

The family on the other side of the 
screen proved to be one of constant 
interest. At 4:30 in the morning I 
have seen the Mother bringing in food 
in a light that would seem altogether 
too dim to permit the catching of the 
early worm; while her mate, from the 
tallest nearby Maple, rhapsodized over 
the glories of the coming day. By 
turning on the porch light at night I 
found that the young Birds were be- 
ing hovered each night until the last 
one before they flew, the Mother being 
perched, on that occasion, on a branch 
at the very edge of the over-crowded 
nest. I watched with interest the 
stretching and flapping of wings that 
began to take place on the twelfth day, 
and two days later saw the young 
Birds timorously venture out into the 
Rose vine, one by one, and take awk- 
ward flight. 

I saw them often for days after- 
wards, following the patient parents 
with harassing cries for food. I al- 
low myself to believe that they are 
the Robins that still come to my Bird 
Fountain these chill October days 


after the majority of Robins have 
begun migration. The nest with its 
flapping strings remains in the Rose 
vine against the screen, and here’s 
hoping that next year it may be re- 
plastered and relined by some of the 
friendly Robin family that will re- 
member the undisturbed existence 
that gave us so much of pleasure and 
interest during their stay in their 
Tausendschon Rose-vine home. 





Our Wrens 


E SAY “Our Wrens,” advisedly, 
because they have been with us 
for four seasons, coming as early as 
consistent in the Spring and staying 
as late as possible in the Fall. They 
seem to realize that they have not 
worn out their welcome, and we can 
vouch for the fact that they will not. 
They have become quite tame. 
When we are in the vegetable garden, 
the flower plat, the front yard, or the 
berry patch, there comes Mr. Wren, 
and sits close by, following us up like 
a baby follows its mother! Near 
enough to be kept from harm, yet far 
enough to be a bit saucy and cautious. 
Yes, even when we are in the house, 
the Wrens sit close to the door. 

This Spring is now the fifth season 
and on April 12th, Mr. Wren made his 
appearance with his happy song, 
registering joy and merriment as one 
returning from a long journey. Much 
to our surprise and delight we heard 
him, offering him the glad hand and 
wondering if he would retain the 
building program of former years. 
Sure enough, he did! In less than a 
week, he was busy carrying sticks and 
straw into box No. 1, which is in the 
Peach tree. We call it No. 1, as he 
has built his first nest there each sea- 
son. After he finishes building in box 
No. 1, Mrs. Wren moves in and Mr. 
Wren starts building in box No. 2, 
which is in the trellis in the Honey- 
suckle vine, near the back porch. 
About two weeks after Mrs. Wren has 
hatched out a family in box No. l, 
Mr. Wren takes charge of it and Mrs. 
Wren moves into box No. 2 which is 
all prepared and waiting for her. 
Then after the little ones from No. 1 
are gone out in the world helping 
themselves, and before the Birdies in 
No. 2 are hatched, Mr. Wren builds 
another nest in box No. 3, which is in 
a shady corner near the bay window, 
off the dining room. The same pro- 
gressive plan follows, three families 
being raised each season. 

When we don’t hear them any more, 
we know that they have gone for the 
Winter, and we seek comfort in 
anxious expectancy the coming of the 
Nuthatch, the Phoebe, Chickadee, Red- 
bird and Flicker; all of whom we know 
will soon come, and be constant visi- 
tors at our window feed boxes all 
through the cold weather. 

Don’t think that our Wrens are not 
wise. We must see that all nests are 
thoroughly cleaned, otherwise they 
will scorn them. 
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They have a special cry of distress 
when a Cat is seen or other trouble is 
imminent. They call us immediately 
and we reply instantly, much to their 
joy. They do not, however, trust us 
sufficiently to let us know when they 
take their babies out of a nest. We 
know that such has been done, only 
when we see them move to another 
nest. 

We had a second pair of Wrens who 
made a nest in a box by the garage. 
But they did not come near the house, 
and even moved to the neighbors to 
make their second nest, because of a 
green-eyed monster, jealousy. If this 
second pair will return this Spring, 
or not, remains to be seen. 


MALVENA K. LARIMORE, (Kans.) 





A Sad Oriole Story 


NE Summer a few years ago a 

pair of Orioles came to our neigh- 
borhood, and began looking for a place 
to hang their nest. They flew here 
and there and finally settled on a tall 
Elm which stood close by the walk. 

My father, who was then about 
ninety years old, was much interested 
in watching their nest-building. “He 
sat on the porch and watched them 
work all day long, often calling my 
sister and I to come and look at them. 

When I went to look one afternoon, 
the male Bird seemed to be hanging 
by his feet and twisting and turning 
as if fashioning the nest. The next 
time I looked he was still in the same 
position and appeared to be struggling 
to free himself from the cord that was 
used in the weaving. I told father 
I was afraid he was entangled and 
could not get out, but he thought not. 
When supper time came and still he 
did not change his position, we were 
sure he could not loosen his hold. The 
limb was so high we could reach it 
only with a ladder, but we procured 
one and went to the Bird’s assistance. 
However, by the time we reached him 
his heart had stopped beating and he 
hung lifeless. 

How sorry we were that we had not 
known what was happening in time to 
save him, and so we realize that there 
are hearts all around us that are in 
trouble, but no one sees or cares, and 
help and sympathy often does not 
come until it is too late. 

His mate sat on a branch nearby 
giving the most mournful cry I ever 
heard. She kept this up for an hour 
or two after we had buried the male. 

The next morning she was gone but 
later in the day came back with an- 
other male. They flew around the 
place, where the unfinished nest hung 
for a short time, the female still giv- 
ing that mournful cry, then they left 
and we saw them no more. 

Had she found a new mate so soon 
or was it just a friend of the family 
come to console her? If we knew 


more of the ways of Birds we might 
be able to answer. 


CAROLINE MYERS, (Ia.) 
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“Qur Magazine”’ 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I have fallen in love with THE FLOWER GROWER 
in the short time I have had it. I am no novice 
in growing flowers, but I learn something valu- 
able from every issue. I could not face the future 
without its cheery visits.” (Winder, Ga.) 

“We have found THE FLOWER GROWER to be 
quite desirable in our household. My wife and I 
wonder each month where you get all the informa- 
tion on flowers that it contains. We enjoy the 
other features also, your editorials on such a 
wide variety of subjects being especially helpful 
and inspiring. You are doing a great work.” 

(Kamiah, Idaho) 

“I have raised flowers for many years and have 
had all kinds of flower books, but your FLOWER 
GROWER sure does hit the right spot with me.” 

(Danbury, Conn.) 

“Your magazine is interesting,—practical,—edu- 
cational ;—the while it lends a snappy business 
touch to the flower grower’s world.” 

(Spokane, Wash.) 

“T like the high moral tone of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and your magazine has been very instruc- 
tive to me as I knew hothing about flowers three 
years ago when I started a small greenhouse for 


-my private use as a hobby.” 


(Moose Jaw, Sask., Can.) 

“THe FLOWER GROWER is the best magazine I 

have yet found devoted to flowers. I get more 

kick out of your magazine than you can pos- 

sibly imagine, and I read it over and over again.” 
(Duluth, Minn.) 

“It is indeed a pleasure to read a magazine 

when one does not have to hunt through pages to 
find the continuation of an interesting article.” 
(New York, N.Y.) 

“Your magazine is most enjoyable and contains 

a wealth of information.” 

(Salt Lake City, Utah) 

“Would not be without THE FLOWER GROWER 
for five times its price.” (Montclair, N. J.) 


“Enclosing check for three years’ renewal sub- 
scription. Your valued magazine occupies a 
prominent place in our household.” 

(Cheyenne, Wyo.) 

“TI wish you much success in our endeavor to 
spread the gospel of flowers and birds to in- 
terested people in the out-of-doors.” 

(Annapolis, Md.) 

“I look forward with pleasure to the arrival 
of each issue of THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Lone Pine, Calif.) 

“I think THe FLower Grower is worthy of 
praise,—and more praise. Anything that can 
stand real thought in man at this stage of evolu- 
tion is a blessing to the race, be the subject of 
the thought what it may, and when the subject 
takes on the ethical or philosophical attitude 
without a sectarian tinge, it is a priceless help 
in this age of groping and slow awakening to the 
necessity of a logical basis of brotherhood. 

“THE FLOWER GROWER seems to me to be doing 
just this and I am for it.” 

(San Francisco, Calif.) 

“We have arrived at a better appreciation of 
our garden, since we have taken THE FLOWER 
GROWER during the last three years.” 

(Gibsonburg, Ohio) 

“T enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER very much, for 
it is full of valuable information and good reading 
from cover to cover.” 

(East Kansas City, Mo.) 


“If every one finds as much interest in THE 
FLowEeR GROWER as I do, no flower lover would 
be without it.” (Highwood, Mich.) 

“We, that is Friend Wife and I, have thoroughly 
enjoyed THe FLOwerR Grower and feel that we 
have profited greatly, not only from its accumu- 
lated store of knowledge in the growing of flow- 
ers, but also in the literary capabilities of its 
editor.” (London, Ont.) 

“T have taken quite a number of horticultural 
magazines, but after my subscription expired 
never renewed them. I renew my subscription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER because I class it as the 
best publication I have ever taken.” 

(Bogota, N. J.) 

“To my mind the best garden and nature study 
magazine published. 

“As an advocate of well-balanced life, you espe- 
cially hit me in the right spot.” 

(Wallingford, Conn.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER has proved a delightful 
and most interesting gift. It has a great deal 
of interest, not only on flowers, but all subjects,” 

(Brookline, Mass.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is about the best I have 
ever read. I certainly enjoy its healthy optimism, 
its sane outlook on life, its common sense philos- 
ophy; as well as its many useful hints and sug- 
gestions on the growing of flowers.” 

(Shannon City, Iowa) 
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NECTAR PRODUCTION 


In his article entitled “When Flowers 
Yield Nectar” in the August, 1929, num- 
ber of this magazine Mr. Pellett falls 
into the popular and very common error 
of assuming that plants do things for a 
certain fixed purpose, having in mind a 
certain definite end or purpose to be 
attained, when as a matter of fact they 
do no such thing. 

Variation is the most invariable law 
of Nature. The organisms that have 
survived and will continue to survive are 
the ones that vary most in the line of 
effective adaptation. Effective adapta- 
tion is not necessarily the same for any 
two different organisms, nor any two 
different habitats. 

The plant is a sugar factory and 
plants vary greatly in their ability to 
produce nectar. Effective adaptation in 
this instance means the ability of the 
plant to produce more nectar than it 
can consume, in short, under the favor- 
able conditions described by Mr. Pellett, 
the pot boils over and Insects come in 
numbers to harvest the surplus. The 
fact that in so doing they render an 
accidental service to the plant is quite 
beside the point. The surplus nectar 
carried away by the Insects represents 
so much material lost in the economy of 
the plant. Its primary purpose is no 
more the attraction of Insects than 
attraction of Flies to the kitchen screens 
is the primary purpose of jelly making, 
or the attraction of Bees, Hornets, and 
the multitude of other Insects to be 
found around a cider mill, is the pri- 
mary purpose of cider making. 


If Mr. Pellett will start with the 
assumption that the plant is a sugar 
factory and that under favorable con- 
ditions it produces sap, i.e. nectar, more 
rapidly than it can consume it, he will 
have no trouble in understanding the 
mysteries of nectar production as set 
forth in his otherwise excellent article. 


L. S. HopPpKINS 


The Editor kindly asks whether 
I wish to comment on Mr. Hopkins’ 
criticism. 


No answer is necessary that I can see. 
All that he says is apparently true, yet 
it leaves me as much in the dark as be- 
fore. When I go into the field I am 
constantly surprised at the number of 
apparent accidents which are timed to 
meet special needs. I still ask why is it 
that plants which depend upon the Bees 
to distribute their pollen, secrete nectar 
which is available to the Insects, only at 
such times as they are in need of 
carriers? I readily agree that the plant 
is a sugar factory as is stated, and I 
also agree concerning the variability in 
behavior. If, however, the nectar is not 
offered primarily for the purpose of 
attracting Bees, I am unable to under- 
stand how it happens that with so many 
plants it is never offered at any time 
excepting when the Bees can bring about 
pollination by their presence. 

There are thousands of similar in- 
stances to be observed in Nature. We 
can hardly say that Nature deliberately 
offers a certain cause to secure a cer- 


tain effect, yet we note that the one fol- 
lows the other. I do not attempt to ex- 
plain anything. I prefer to call the facts 
to attention and let each individual ex- 
plain them to his own satisfaction. 


FRANK C. PELLETT 


GROWING LILIES FROM SEED 


Ripen Madonna Lily seed in the house 
if the plant dies before finishing the 
capsule. Cut 6 inches of stem and place 
in bottle of water in the house as if 
capsule were a cut flower,—sow as soon 
as ripe (pod splits open and shows 
large tan-colored seeds) and keep in 
greenhouse over Winter. Plant out 
carefully in Spring. Seed begins to 
germinate in three weeks; Auratum seed 
about the same. 


Lilium superbum and Lilium cana- 
dense, also Lilium Philadelphicum, should 
be sown in Fall in open ground in soil 
half peat. Cover with sphagnum or ex- 
celsior all Winter. An occasional seed- 
ling comes the first Spring, but most 
of the crop will germinate in the follow- 
ing April, after about 16 months in the 
ground. Once up, they need no care, 
but some water now and then. 


E, 8, JOHNSON, (Pa.) 


SNAKE SWALLOWS YOUNG 


Does Snake swallow young to protect 
from danger? 

Yes, I have seen small Snakes crawl 
down the throat of the old Snake many 
times, and I once killed a Blue Racer 
along the Wabash River and the young 
Snakes came crawling out of the old 
Snake’s mouth. As boys we thought 
nothing of this. 

R. BLACKBURN, (lIIl.) 


“MONARCH OF THE EAST” 


Dracunculus vulgaris is commonly 
called the “Snake Palm” or “Monarch 
of the East.” It differs from the Arums 
both in shape of leaf and the fact that 
the ovules are attached to the base of 
the ovary while the Arums are attached 








Dracunculus vulgaris 
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to the side. Grown in the open the smell 
is not so noticeable as when confined to 
the house. It is a native of the Medi- 
terranean region. 

Eva Kenwortuy Gray, (Calif.) 








STARTING A FLOWER GARDEN 


I have thotght it might help some 
who are starting a garden in a back 
door yard on a city lot to know what 
will bloom early in Spring. I will give 
a list I had last Spring from March 15th 
to May 15th. 


BULBS 


Snowdrops Grape Hyacinths 
Hyacinths Giant Star of Bethlehem 
Crocus Mertensia or Virginia 
Early and late Tulips Bluebell 


Wood Hyacinths 
PERENNIALS 
Wild Geranium or 
Crane’s Bill 
Violets, four kinds 
May Apple or 


Cowslip or Primrose 
Columbine 

Dwarf Iris 
Buttercups, single and 


double Mandrake 
Myrtle, blue and white, Wild Golden Bell from 
variegated leaf the Ozarks 
Wild Sweet William 


SHRUBS 


Forsythia suspensa or Robinia hispida or 


Golden Bells pink Locust 
Japonica or Jap Quince Highbush Cranberry 
Redbud Spirea vanhouttei 


Carolina spice 
Weigela 


The above are what I had through the 
Summer and what I still have at this 
writing, October 3rd. Those still in 
bloom would surprise many who have not 
tried to diversify their plants. Near the 
house is Blue Grass with Myrtle close to 
the foundation and a few low-growing 
flowers and climbing Roses on the wall. 
The walks between the beds are two feet 
wide of Blue Grass, over which I run the 
lawn mower to keep it short. The green 
grass sets off the flowers wonderfully. 
I have Climbing Roses on a fence around 
the garden. 


Flowering Almond 
Deutzia lemoinei 


Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 


A TABLE FOR THE AQUARIUM 


A good suggestion for a Plant Table 
and Aquarium stand was sent in by a 
reader who already has one. This is 
shown in the illustration and is of simple 
construction. 

A plant box around the sides of the 
table is filled with Ferns and other suit- 
able plants, making a very effective 
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ornament, also protects the Fish from 
sunlight when placed near the window. 


THOMAS SHEWARD 


EARTHWORMS AND EARTHWORMS 


Some facts about Earthworms, Geo. 
L. Werle, Oct. issue: 


I have done a little studying about 
insects, and have observed the habits of 
quite a few Worms, but I can’t place the 
Worm he speaks about. Earthworms as 
we know them are those which do no 
damage to plants, but live entirely on 
earth, and do a lot of good to land by 
transferring earth from the bottoms of 
their burroughs to the surface. This is 
only found in moist ground. Robins 
delight in “listening” for this fellow and 
carry myriads to their young. 

Cutworms of course soon clean out a 
garden. 

Wireworms also do a lot of damage. 


But I never heard of any Earthworms 
like those described. 


Another thing, there are outbreaks of 
certain Worms and then they may disap- 
pear for years. The true Earthworm 
is always found in about the same num- 
bers if conditions are right, with the 
ground moist. 

A. W. A. PHaiR, (B. C.) 


Epitor’s Nore :— 


It is apparent that Earthworms are of various 
kinds or species and that Brother Phair. and the 
Editor are acquainted only with the one kind that 
feeds underground. Therefore, when readers tell 
us about those big, voracious, fat fellows coming 
out at night and eating green stuff and dragging 
it into the ground, it seems, as suggested by the 
Editor originally, quite fantastic. Thus we live 
and learn, 


FOR THE FIRST FIRE 


When the twelve-year-old son of the 
family had a newspaper route there 
were constantly being brought into the 
house his extra papers, twisted tightly 
for easy throwing. One cool wet evening 
in late Summer, we wanted a small fire 
in the grate, but all the wood was wet 
and the coal had not been put in by that 
time. Our newspaper boy brought out 
an armful of the rolled papers and made 
a beautiful “wood” fire with them, just 
enough to temper the air and change the 
whole atmosphere of the home from 
gloom and discomfort to cheer. When 
the blaze was over, the twists of paper 
looked exactly like small glowing wood 
fagots. We had our lovely fire, got rid 
of an accumulation of papers and had 
some fine ashes for our Ferns all in 
one operation. 


Mary SMITH, (Tenn.) 
EpITor’s Nore :— 


Newspapers accumulate heavily in some homes 
and are at times difficult to dispose of, but the 
above suggestion seems a decidedly good one. 
They should be rolled tightly and bent in the 
center to handle easily and produce best results. 
Their use as suggested assumes the presence of a 
fireplace, and a fireplace is more and more a 
necessity in the home. 

Mrs. Smith points out the possibility of a 
fireplace in changing the atmosphere of a home 
from gloom and discomfort to one of cheer, but 
there is another phase of this subject and that is 
the question of temperature. Far too many homes 
endure a temperature which is lower than good 
health demands, especially during the Fall and 
Spring before the regular furnace fire is started. 
Here is where the fireplace is a necessity. 

One of these days I am going to write a little 
lecture on the desirability, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of keeping our homes at a temperature which 
will maintain good health at all times, but it will 
be a longer one than I have room for here. Until 
we are able to control our living conditions within 
reasonable limits, we cannot claim that we are 
really civilized, and I am going to handle some 
of my penurious and pinch-penny friends without 
much regard for their feelings when I get to 
talking on this subject. 
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THE RUNAWAY PIG 


We adopted “Oink,” as we named him, 
at the age of six weeks for a family pet, 
—just to be “different.” On nice days 
we would fasten a rope about him and 
tie him to a tree or heavy stake in the 
field of green grass and clover, allowing 
him plenty of tether. There he would 
root and grunt the afternoon long. 
Every time we went out we would 
scratch him or feed him a tidbit and it 
wasn’t long before he was a great pet, 
almost usurping the place of the family 
Dog. 

Then we moved away, taking “Oink” 
along in the back seat of the Ford. A 
temporary pen was nailed together while 
we were getting settled, wherein we left 
him while we went downtown for 
provisions. 

As we were nearing home again we 
beheld what apparently was a spotted 
Fox Terrior trotting down the road 
toward us and were about to pass on 
when suddenly we perceived that it was 
no spotted Fox Terrier indeed,—none 
else than “Oink” who either had a long- 
ing to return to the former home or 
merely desired to explore the new 
neighborhood. Hubby got out and 
started towards him but if any reader 
has ever tried to catch a small, lively, 
greased Pig they will realize how fast 
the creatures can scamper. Fearful of 
losing our pet, and anticipating inevit- 
able defeat in pursuance of the vagrant, 
hubby resorted to a last effort to quiet 
the wild and frightened “Oink” and 
spoke to him in the manner he did al- 
ways at feeding time, imitating the 
little Pig’s grunts and talking to him 
between grunts. Oink was headed for 
the woods at top speed when hubby 
called, but he stopped dead, turned and 
listened and then with a series of high 
pitched squeals and grunts’ dashed 
madly up to hubby as though to say, 
“My! I certainly am glad to see you! 
Take me home!” 


After a substantial supper and a new . 


bed of straw, he became reconciled to his 
new surroundings and never strayed 
again. He was sold that Fall when we 
moved again (for Pigs, even cute baby 
ones, are not kept in one-room apart- 
ments), and the new owners continued 
to keep him as a pet. We have been to 
see him several times since then and 
each time, upon hearing hubby’s voice he 
almost tears down the pen in his excite- 
ment. But, sad to say, all Pigs become 
pork eventualiy so we have resolved 
never to have another porcine pet but to 
confine our pets to the canine or feline 
family. 
Mrs. FAITH A. SENIOR, (Md.) 


WASPS WITH LANCE-LIKE TAILS 


Some of us may have observed large 
black Wasps, or what appear such, with 
a hair-like appendage some four inches 
long trailing behind. It is a formid- 
able customer and does not bespeak fa- 
miliarity, and one wonders what they 
are and what that “tail” may be for. 

I saw half a dozen of them in a piece 
of woods, busy about a Beech stump 
and at once sat down to take notice. 


Some were busy on the stump while 
others were flying about as though look- 
ing for a favorable spot to alight. The 
reason or use of that long appendage 
was fully explained. Fixing the point on 
the bark they backed up on it and thus 
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formed a coil bringing the point under 
control of the legs. Furthermore the coil 
was in a sack of rubberlike elasticity, 
was brown and semi-transparent, ex- 
actly like rubber when distended. So I 
concluded here is an insect that can 
manufacture rubber. 


An impulse seemed given this “drill” 
and the sack exerted a pressure so that 
progress seemed rather rapid in pene- 
trating the stump. It would enter two, 
three or more inches until I suppose the 
object in locating a worm as a victim 
was accomplished. 


This insect was, of course, of the 
Ichneuman family and his purpose in 
life was to deposit an egg in one of the 
Beetles known as wood borers. 

Nature seeks to exert a control or 
observe a balance, and to keep down 
wood borers created this most remark- 
able specimen. There was not only the 
implement to penetrate deep in the wood, 
but the wonderful faculty of locating 
the game. 

J. QUAY 


FLICKER DRUMS ON TIN BOX 


I was very much interested in Mr. 
Baker’s account of the Flicker drumming 
on a tin box, related in our October num- 
ber of THE FLOWER GROWER, because I 
have had the same experience. 


One bright, sunshiny morning I was 
awakened by a queer, ringing sound. I 
looked out of my bedroom window but 
couldn’t discover the source. Again I 
heard it, almost ghastly. By this time 
the whole household was looking out of 
various windows for the cause of the 
drumming. Finally, a large Flicker was 
discovered on our rural delivery mail 
box. The Bird would drum steadily for 
twenty or thirty seconds and then would 
sit up very straight looking very amused 
but puzzled. Surely it was a novelty to 
him and that he fully enjoyed it was 
certain. He kept it up for about half 
an hour and then flew to an old apple 
tree. He kept this up for several morn- 
ings and then he and his mate reared a 
brood of little chattering Yellowham- 
mers in an old hole in one of our apple 
trees. 


For several Springtimes this con- 
tinued, but last year he didn’t come back 
and the Starlings rented his home free 
of charge. 

MELVIN NAUGHTON, (Ohio) 


INTERESTING THE 
CHILDREN IN FLOWERS 


Referring to your editorial, “Age and 
a Love of Flowers”: 


This year I am trying an experiment. 
Several of my flower-loving friends have 
girls from eight to twelve years of age. 
I have asked their fathers to prepare a 
small flower bed for these children and 
have furnished the necessary plants on 
condition that the little girls will assume 
full management of their flower beds, and 
themselves do all the work in their little 
garden. 

J. H. FIEBING, ( Wis.) 


DIVIDING DAHLIAS 


A child’s coping saw is the best in- 
strument I have found for dividing 
Dahlias. I mean one of those little saws 
with a narrow blade and a steel frame. 


Mrs. M. OLSON, ( Wis.) 
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SICK SOIL 


In your article pertaining to “sick 
soil,” I think your trouble is poisoning 
from the galvanized iron. Your galvan- 
izing is zinc with more or less of a lead 
content. 

We have here in the cemetery several 
fine bronze monuments. No grass or 
other vegetation will grow close to the 
monuments for a distance of several 
inches, where the water washes down 
from the rain or snow. The only way 
I can keep grass growing next to these 
monuments is by changing the soil and 
re-turfing. I burn all old bouquets and 
most floral pieces in which there are 
quantities of wire, then use the ashes, 
often full of rusty burnt wire, but the 
grass flourishes when I apply, so do not 
think it could be the acid. 


FRANK S. Esty, (R. I.) 


REMEDY FOR CHIGGERS 


I was recently told that to rid the 
lawn of Chiggers, a burlap sack dipped 
in kerosene oil and dragged over the 
lawn would do the business. One should 
be careful to cover the entire surface and 
the application should be followed by a 
thorough soaking of the lawn with water 
to revive the grass. 

Bathing the skin with a solution of 
borax and water will give relief from 
Chiggers. There is a good carbolic soap 
which is also helpful and a combination 
of both may be beneficial in extreme 
cases. Fresh clothing should be put on 
after the bath, as there may be Chiggers 
still left in the clothing worn before 
applying the remedy. “his remedy does 
not keep them away, it only destroys 
them. 

RUTH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


TREATMENT FOR POISONED CATS 


The eating of a poison bug or lizard 
is sometimes the cause of a Cat having 
fits. I would suggest that a little warm 
sweet milk is the best remedy, as they 
will soon recover and be perfectly well. 
It is a good plan to. follow this with a 
teaspoonful of castor oil. Put milk in 
a saucer on the ground and force the 
Cat’s mouth into it;—even a few drops 
will help materially. People are too 
prone to kill good Cats which have been 
poisoned, either accidentally or inten- 
tionally. 

Someone poisoned all the Cats in our 
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neighborhood and most of them died. 
My Cat got a dose of poison, too, but we 
saved him by careful and thorough 
treatment. A vetinarian recommended 
that we should keep water away from 
the Cat for 18 hours, that water kept 
the poison working and that it must be 
starved out. At the end of 18 hours our 
Cat began to eat. He was eight days 
and nights without any food. He is 
now hearty but his jet black fur is 
turning gray. Can any reader explain 
this? The Cat is only 18 months old 
and hardly full grown. Would it be 
possible for an animal to turn gray 
from mental anguish during such an or- 
deal of poison? 

I wish to caution everyone not to use 
poison for rats where Cats and Dogs 
can get it. It should be against the law, 
as every year many good and useful 
pets are destroyed in this way. A Cat 
will get 100 rats and mice, where a trap 
or poison will get only one. 


Mrs. JAMES E. WILLIAMSON, (N. C.) 


TO PROTECT YOUNG 
PLANTS FROM BIRDS 


Save the canes cut away when pruning 
Rosebushes, then when Birds annoy by 
eating young plants in the flower or 
vegetable garden, as is often the case 
especially where Linnets and White- 
crown Sparrows abound, a guard may 
be made by driving twelve-inch pieces 
of the canes into the ground on either 
side of the row of plants, then criss- 
crossing heavy sewing thread upon 
them. Enough thread to make a real 
barrier is unnecessary, since the pres- 
ence of a few threads stretched above 
the plants causes the Birds to fear a 
trap and insures the plants from further 
devastation. The thorns on the Rose 
canes keep the threads from slipping 
out of place. 

CHLOE H. NULL, (Mo.) 


STORING GLADIOLUS BULBS 


I have found that the tops of dis- 
carded stockings make fine bags for stor- 
ing Gladiolus bulbs, when one has but 
a dozen or two, or a few dozen of each 
variety. The air is admitted freely with 
no danger of mixing. A piece of white 
starched cloth may be sewed across the 
bottom of the bag and the name written 
on in pencil or pen for labeling. 


L. B., (Vt.) 








Our Lily Pool was built last Spring and we had nearly 100 Water Lilies, in yellow, 


pink and blue. 


The border of the Pool has Marsh Marigold, Hyacinth, Arrow-head, 


Primrose Creeper, Water Poppy, Wild Calla, Myosotis, Yellow Flag, and Water Taro. 


The Cyperus papyrus is now five feet tall. 


The Pool is circular and ten feet in 


diameter and even more beautiful than the picture indicates. 
Mrs, H. W. Cuurcu, (Penna.) 
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Timely Suggestions for January 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


January hangs the trees with jewels bright, 

Covers the barren fields with a mantle white ; 
Makes of every pond a floor of shining glass, 
Over which the clinking skates merrily pass. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


ANUARY has many charms. Do 
J not let cold weather keep you in- 

doors. Make it a practice to spend 
a part of each day in the open. Dress 
in warm clothing and keep moving 
about. Fill your lungs with the in- 
vigorating air. Indulge in winter 
sports as often as you can. 


With the water in ponds and cis- 
terns frozen, the fire hazard in unpro- 
tected country districts is greatly in- 
creased. Why not buy a good make 
of fire extinguisher, which takes up 
very little room and can be easily 
operated even by a child? As the 
liquid contents of the extinguisher 
will not freeze at many, many degrees 
below zero, its usefulness can be de- 
pended upon in the severest weather. 


Like human beings, plants in the 
window garden require plenty of fresh 


air. See that the rooms are well ven-- 


tilated daily. Foul air, lack of mois- 
ture, and a high temperature should 
be carefully guarded against at this 
season when it is a temptation to 
over-heat and to keep doors and win- 
dows closed. 


Placing pans of water on or near 
radiators is a means of introducing 
moisture into the air, but it usually 
does not add to the appearance of the 
room. ‘Try using bowls or vessels of 
water near the radiator instead, and 
if slips of Wandering Jew, Zanzibar 
Balsam, or flowering bulbs or any 
other plants that thrive in water are 
placed in the bowls, the decorative ef- 
will be improved. Change the water 
frequently. 


Be careful not to neglect plants 
grown in hanging baskets. As they 
are higher up where the air is warmer 
and the evaporation greater, they 
need more water than plants below. 
Should the soil in the hanging basket 
become very dry and hard and the 
plants wilted, they may usually be 
revived by taking down the basket and 
letting it stand in a vessel of water 
until the soil has become thoroughly 
saturated. 


Keep your house plants free from 
dry leaves and faded blooms. Do not 
be afraid to nip off the ends of 
branches that have grown so long that 
they spoil the shape of the plants for 
they need not be a loss. Usually 
they may be used as cuttings and 
easily rooted. This is especially true 
of the trimmings taken from Balsam, 
Geranium, and Coleus. The new 
plants will be useful for bedding out 
in the Spring. 


For a center-piece in the dining 
room, Ferns, which have the added ad- 
vantage of getting along without sun- 
shine, will be beautiful and satis- 
factory, especially if placed in one 
of the decorative fern dishes now to 
be had at very reasonable prices. In 
one of these dishes with the removable 
pan, the Ferns may be kept fresh, 
green, and ornamental for quite a 
long time. 


Should you have reason to expect 
that there will be a decided drop in 
the temperature during the night, be 
sure to see that the house plants have 
protection. A few layers of news- 
papers placed between the plants and 
the window pane will be a help. If, 
in spite of all precautions, some of the 
plants are “nipped,” sprinkle them 
freely with very cold water and place 
them in a cool, dark room or closet 
for several hours, then very gradually 
allow some warm air to enter the room 
or closet, and later return the plant 
to the window. 


About this time of the year, the 
spring seed catalogues begin to come. 
Seedsmen usually send their catalogue 
to their old customers. Should you 
not receive any, write to the advertis- 
ers in THE FLOWER GROWER request- 
ing catalogues. These will give you 
up-to-date information in regard to 
their stock, and supplies that they 
carry, and will enable you to make a 
selection of the material that you will 
need for the 1930 garden. 


Before sending in your order for 
seeds and plants, take an inventory 
of what you have on hand so as to 
determine accurately what will be re- 
quired to assure the success of your 
garden. This is a good time to test 
seeds left over from last season, and 
any home-grown seeds that you have 
saved. If it is found that they are 
not high in germination, there is 
plenty of time to purchase other seeds. 


While the good gardener will be 
reading the seed and plant catalogues 
with the idea of choosing varieties, 
the gardener who has the desire to im- 
prove his methods needs to “read up” 
on his subject also. THE FLOWER 
GROWER with index will be found to 
supply additional reading matter for 
the long evenings of Winter, and the 
hours of leisure spent by the warm 
fireside. 





Are Seeds Ever Octogenarians? 


] HAVE just re-read an article in 
FLOWER GROWER of October 1928, 
“How Long Can A Seed Live?” and 
will tell an incident I saw that. proves 
some seeds can retain their vitality for 
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years and years. In Missouri there 
was a tavern on the Old Spanish Trail 
that did a “rushing business” from 
the year 1820 to 1860. The big log 
barns housed many a weary beast of 
burden even as the log tavern housed 
many a weary and footsore traveler 
during those primitive years. 

In 1880 the old tavern, having long 
been in the discard, the barns were 
torn down and the deep accumulation 
of fertilizer scattered over a worn- 
out gullied field. This fertilizer had 
been for years in a dry state but with 
the spring rains the old field became 
green with a new kind of Clover, and 
Grass and Wildflowers entirely new to 
the State. After a sleep of fifty or 
sixty years Southern and Western 
seeds came into their own and “blos- 
somed as the Rose.” 

Cattle and mules had grazed along 
the thousands of miles of the trail 
and these seeds had since lain dor- 
mant in the barns. Many people 
came to view the old field and to won- 
der at the evidence of Nature. 


Again a geologist told us of an arid 
piece of sand country being made to 
show new varieties of Wildflowers 
and Grasses in abundance when a 
stream of water was diverted over its 
dry acreage that hitherto had only 
sported a few clumps of Cactus but 
not a spear of other green. Where 
did these Flowers and Grasses come 
from? There were none like them 
anywhere around there? He says the 
field was covered with beauty. 

It must prove that God has treas- 
ures in store for us of which we little 
dream and that we just stumble onto 
them. 

Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


EDITOR’s NOTE:— 

Here is more concrete evidence that 
seeds persist for longer periods than 
the scientific chaps will give them 
credit for. 

My active interest in longevity of 
seeds started way back perhaps ten 
years ago when a scientifically-edu- 
cated man commented very glibly and 
very positively on the subject by 
stating that the life of seeds was lim- 
ited to a comperatively few years ;— 
not more than 15 to 2@ as I remember 
it. Since that statement was made I 
have found all sorts of evidence to 
show that there is no practical limit 
to the life of a seed. Indeed, I believe 
that the life of seeds cannot be meas- 
ured by any known standard; and that 
the actual life of seeds depends on 
factors of proper maturity to begin 
with, then proper curing of the seed 
ready for storage, and the third condi- 
tion is suitable conditions of storage 
as to temperature, humidity, and pro- 
tection from air. 

There is really much to be learned 
about this question of the germinat- 
ing life of a seed. We know almost 
nothing as compared with what we 
— and probably will know some- 
ime. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


January 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


ANUARY. The Holly wreaths 
J have been taken down, and the 

holiday decorations packed away 
for another year; and it is time to 
make New Year’s resolutions. Why 
not resolve to grow better flowers this 
year than you have ever grown before. 
This is a resolution every gardener 
and flower lover should make at the 
beginning of each period of oppor- 
tunity ;—a resolution kept by many ;— 
Why not by you? 


At this season of the year there is 
very little outdoor work that cau be 
done in the yard and garden; but there 
comes occasional bright days when 
one can get in a bit of outdoor work, 
and every chance of this kind should 
be spent to the best advantage. Try 
progressive sowing of flower seed out- 
doors this year; Larkspur is good for 
trying out this plan. Sow a packet of 
this seed in January; another in Feb- 
ruary; and still another in March. 
Of course where the ground is hard 
frozen this plan cannot be put into 
practice; though if the space was dug 
before freezing weather and pro- 
tected, one will find the soil workable. 
This same plan can also be used to ad- 
vantage in the outdoor sowing of 
Sweet Peas. The early-sown seed 
may be lost if the weather is too wet 
and cold; but on the other hand, if the 
seed lives it means an earlier crop of 
blossoms. 


Though the work outdoors may be 
limited, the House Plants demand ex- 
tra care and attention at this time. 
Plants have no voices to tell their 
needs but, to the practiced and loving 
eye, their appearance speaks of their 
condition, louder than words. In these 
days of furnace-heated houses, pot 
plants have to struggle against many 
odds to survive, and need all the help 
one can give them. Too much heat is 
almost as injurious as too much cold; 
they must have water, but not enough 
to drown them and keep the soil in a 
state of mud; they fall easier victims 
to the attacks of the red spider than 
do the plants outdoors; they cannot 
breathe through the pores of their 
leaves if those leaves are coated with 
a thick layer of dust; and sun-loving 
plants must be given the sunny win- 
dows, while the shade-loving sorts can 
be placed in some darker spot. 


The kind of treatment to give the 
potted plants received at Christmas is 
often a problem. Who is there who 
hasn’t seen sick plants of Cyclamen, 
Primrose, and Jerusalem Cherry still 
decked in their gay paper wrappings 
and ribbon ties thrown on the ash 
heap in less than a fortnight after 
they had been given as gifts to some- 
one who did not care; or, let us be as 


charitable as we can and say, didn’t 
know how to care for them. Yet there 
is not a thing difficult about it, ex- 
cept they must not be forgotten. In 
the majority of instances the trouble 
was lack of water; for the earth in 
the pots was bone dry. Being kept in 
too warm a place is almost as bad as 
lack of moisture. Cyclamen and 
Primroses like a sunny window away 
from the heat; while the Jerusalem 
Cherry will thrive without so much 
sunshine, although it too is a sun- 
loving plant and requires a certain 
amount. These three plants are good 
keepers if given anything like the 
treatment they need, and will continue 
to brighten the window garden for 
months. 


One usually receives one or more 
collections of bulbs as gifts at the 
holiday season. Paperwhite Narcis- 
sus is the easiest of culture and surest 
to give good results. Planted in low 
bowls filled with marble chips and 
water they will bloom in a very short 
time. Do not keep too warm else a lot 
of foliage without strength to stand 
upright and equally weak flower 
stalks will be the result. The Chinese 
Sacred Lily bulbs given the same 
planting treatment as that used for 
Paperwhites will come into bloom in 
six weeks if the bulbs were good. 
If these Lily bulbs feel soft and 
flabby to the touch then the chances 
for good blossoms are poor. The bulbs 
should be firm to the touch and rather 
hard if they are in good condition. 
When one is successful in growing 
these Lilies one is more than repaid 
for their labor, for the beauty of the 
blossoms is cause for wonder. All 
one has to do in order to be success- 
ful, is to get good bulbs, then give 
the simple treatment used for the Nar- 
cissus. Hyacinths and Tulip bulbs re- 
quire a longer time to grow. 


By all means have a low stand for 
the large pots of Palms or Ferns. 
Countless numbers of women struggle 
through Winter after Winter lifting 
large heavy pots at the expense of 
aching arms and weary backs; when, 
at a small cost, an individual stand 
could be made that would make their 
handling an easy matter. Any car- 
penter can take a piece of thick board 
and cut it a couple of inches larger in 
circumference than the bottom of the 
pot. Fasten four heavy castors on 
the bottom thus lifting the stand 
from two to three inches above the 
floor. This is easily rolled from place 
to place. A piece of galvanized zinc 
over the top, with an upstanding edge 
an inch in height, keeps the surplus 
water from spilling over rugs and 
polished floors. The whole can be 
painted with some quick-drying paint 
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to improve the looks. After this easy 
plan has been tried, one’s only wonder 
is that they have done without it for 
such a long time. 





Wild Maidenhair Ferns 


N THE slopes of the Cumberland 

mountains in Tennessee, as a child 
I used to find the Maidenhair Fern 
growing in great profusion. It seemed 
unbelievable that those delicate 
fronds, which thoroughly dislike 
handling, could live through the severe 
mountain Winters and shoot forth 
again each Summer with increased 
size and vigor. 

Later I saw Maidenhair potted for 
winter house plants. They had to be 
treated like babies, and even then did 
not thrive. 

The best plan to follow if one would 
possess this dainty woodland greenery 
is to transplant it into the garden 
with plenty of its native soil about 
it. It must have a shady, moist and 
well-drained situation. In the Fall 
the Fern must be treated as Nature 
treats it in the woods. She gives it a 
warm covering of leaves scattered 
thickly but loosely from the tall trees 
above. 

It may take some travelling and ex- 
ploration to discover the Maidenhair 
Fern’s retreat, but a perpetual bed of 
it is worth the effort. After trans- 
planting, new shoots will appear in 
three or four weeks. A congenial 
companion for the Fern is the Lily- 
of-the-Valley. 

Mary SMITH, (Tenn.) 

















Here is a Dahlia picture which may 
interest FLoweR Grower readers. The 
plant is more than nine feet to the high- 
est flower. The flowers are medium-sized 
and purple in color. 


Haruiey A. Tutte, (Ohio) 
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January in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 





We cannot have too many trees 

in California, but we can have 
them more evenly distributed. North- 
ern California is nicely wooded but 
Southern California is positively ugly 
in spots because of the lack of shade 
and restful greenery. Coming from 
the south to San Francisco one is 
pleasurably aware of the many wide- 
spreading Live Oaks, and the cool 
green dimness of the summer streets 
and yards of Santa Rosa, Calistoga, 
Healdsburg, and other northern towns 
is a delight to weary eyes. Once seen, 
never forgotten, is a long double row 
of overarching Elms near St. Helena, 
that forms a dim, pleasant tunnel for 
the passing public. The Palms of 
Southern California may look very 
picturesque and exotic but they make 
poor shade _ trees. Between Los 
Angeles and San Diego there are miles 
and miles of monotonous, hot, glary 
roads that could well be improved by 
a judicious planting and tending of 
Pepper Trees, Conifers, the various 
Acacias, Oaks, and many varieties of 
Eucalyptus. Then too, up above in 
the cattle country, from Paso Robles 
to Salinas, there are miles of pavement 
unshaded by a. single tree that might 
well be planted with thrifty young- 
sters of the Oak tribe. 


On the next rainy day go into the 
garage or tool-house and make many 
stakes of Redwood—some six feet in 
length for the Dahlias, four feet ones 
for “Mums” and two feet for Carna- 
tions, Petunias and “sich like.” Then 
indulge in an orgy of painting. Paint 
all the stakes, bring in the garden 
furniture and give it a coat or per- 
haps two, retouch trellises, fences and 
pergolas. Many people use white 
paint for all of these but a green tint 
that blends in with the foliage is some- 
times seen. 


During the winter the steel-blue 
Statice blooms beautifully, and to en- 
hance its loveliness one may plant 
Amaryllis belladonna behind it. The 
Statice foliage hides the gaunt bare 
flower stems of the Resurrection Lily 
and the combination of blue and pink 
is charming. The Statice is quite ac- 
commodating and puts forth a group 
of blooms at the time of the Bella- 
donna Lily’s inflorescence. 


This being past the bulb-planting 
season, the bulb men offer their left- 
over stock very reasonably—even less 
than half of what the prices were in 
September! But, aside from Tulips, 
there are very few of the bulbs that 
thrive under such late planting, and 
on examining those offered one finds 
that they are badly shrivelled. From 
a dozen such bulbs planted now one 
is lucky to realize even three or four 
plants. Of the Ranunculus and 


Twe is the time to plant trees. 


Anemones one may plant these late 
bargains and so save the bulbs for the 
next season, but rarely does one se- 
cure good blooms from them. 


To secure a charming color scheme 
for next June begin now. Select a 
certain bed and in it at intervals plant 
Shasta Daisies. Then between the 
plants strew the seed of scarlet Shirley 
Poppies, double-blue Bachelor Button 
and Hunnemannia. When the bed 
blooms next June the white of Daisies, 
red of Poppies, blue of Bachelor But- 
tons and yellow of Hunnemannia form 
a combination that is very pleasing. 


The rains bring up quantities of 
edible Mushrooms in all the vacant 
fields. The variety most often seen 
and the most easily identified is the 
Field Agaric (Agaricus Campestris) 
which has bright pink gills. Look for 
this pink coloring and you will not go 
wrong. Reject any that are so old 
that the gills have turned brown, if 
you are not quite sure of their identity. 
However, do not gather Mushrooms 
in a field where there are signs out 
showing that poison has been laid for 
gophers or ground squirrels. A mess 
of these Agarics nicely cleaned, sautéd 
in butter and seasoned with pepper 
and salt makes a feast for a king. 


The Roses have probably dropped 
their leaves by now and given notice 
that cuttings may be started. 


The Glads planted in September 
should begin to bloom this month. 
Examine their leaves, as well as those 
of all the spring-flowering bulbs, and 
Stocks, for green aphis which fre- 
quently trouble them at this season. 
Spray them with a nicotine mixture. 


While out on a Sunday ramble in 
the woods this month, dig a single 
spadeful of soil, bring it home, tend it 
carefully and watch developments. 
One such spadeful yielded, first a 
vigorous yellow and brown Wild 
Pansy, next some lovely little Blue- 
eyed Grass plants that developed and 
bloomed; then a very large and vigor- 
ous Yellow Monkey Flower, with some 
twenty or thirty blooms; and lastly a 
thrifty young Sagebrush! All this 
from one spadeful of soil! 


Give a liberal dose of hydrated lime 
to all the perennials now but omit the 
Lilies, Heather, Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas. Lime the Iris bed but do not 
fertilize with barn-yard manure,— 
bone meal dug in is better. 


Prune all deciduous trees; vines and 
shrubs now, with the exception of 
those that bloom in February. 





Our Cats 


At ONE time we owned a pretty 
white Kitten named Snowball. 
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When she was about a year old we 
moved to another house. Of course 
all the members of our family includ- 
ing Snowball, went with us. I have 
never been able to. understand how 
any pet can be abandoned when mov- 
ing day comes. 

The rooms of the house in which we 
had been living were covered with 
rather dark wall paper, but the kitchen 
of the house to which we moved was 
pure white, never having been papered 
nor tinted. 

Snowball went about examining 
everything as Cats always do when 
they are in a strange place, but the 
kitchen seemed to attract her the 
most. She kept returning to it, and 
would sit looking up and down the 
white walls as if she were surprised 
at their appearance. While we were 
watching her, she went close to one 
side of the room, reached up her paw, 
and patted the wall as if to see what 
it was made of. Her action was so 
like a person’s, that it amused us very 
much. 


At another time we owned a fine 
Maltese Cat. He lived a long and 
happy life, but he was very fussy 
about a few things. 


It seemed to distress him deeply to 
hear anyone sing. He would walk the 
floor and meow, climb into our laps, 
poke our faces, and act so unhappy we 
would either stop singing, or put him 
into another part of the house. 

He could not be happy in the eve- 
ning unless he could sleep in a certain 
chair. It happened that this chair 
was also my father’s favorite one. So 
when supper was nearly over, we 
would often see Malty hurrying into 
the sitting room to get possession of 
that chair ahead of my father. Of 
course, it was foolish, but if Malty 
got the chair first he was usually al- 
lowed to keep it. If my father got it 
first, Malty would walk about un- 
easily, then he would sit and watch. 
If father left his seat to get a book 
or paper, Malty would make a rush 
for the place. 


Another thing that seemed odd to 


us was that he would sometimes seem 


to tease to have the light turned on in 
the sitting room before he settled 
down there for the evening. This was 
when we were busy in some other part 
of the house. He did not like to be 
held in one’s lap but was never hap- 
pier than when riding on one’s 
shoulder out-of-doors. 

He disliked strangers. If a caller 
came, he would retire to a distant part 
of the house, and fairly wail. If visi- 
tors remained for days, he never made 
friends with them, but showed great 
joy when they were gone. 

I have only mentioned a few of his 
peculiarities, but he was so intelligent 
and affectionate, and had so many en- 
dearing ways that when he died, in 
his sixteenth year, the whole family 
was heartbroken. 


ETTa M. Morse, (S. Dak.) 
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Antiques 
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Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 





“Combes,” Matchlocks, Water Clocks 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


Conn., factory where various arti- 
cles are made of celluloid, the mak- 
ing of Combs was found very inter- 
esting. Two Combs were cut out of 
a piece of material a little wider than 
a single Comb with the teeth inter- 
locking until pulled apart, so there is 
scarcely any waste of material in cut- 
ting. The polishing of thesé Combs 
is the dirtiest job imaginable. This 
is done on large wheels that are partly 
in water with plenty of some pumice, 
and this slimy mass was whirled and 
spattered over everything around. It 
did not seem as if they could ever 
become clean enough for one’s hair. 
But what of early Combs? 
Connecticut has always been prom- 
inent in the American manufacture 
of Combs. Ivory Combs were first 
made in Connecticut in 1789 and their 
manufacture has ever since been car- 
ried on extensively in that State. 
Ivory, being very brittle, must be 
handled carefully to avoid breaking 
when making. The teeth, in the early 
ones, were made separately and fast- 
ened to the back by brass pins. Owing 


[ GOING through a Hartford, 








Fig. 2. Glasses as described in text 





to the cost of the material and time 
taken in making, as well as the break- 
age, ivory Combs were naturally 
among the luxuries, but they were 
beautiful and would last a long time. 

Old inventories of goods of the 
1600’s list among other valuables 
“Combes.” For instance, one inven- 
tory in 1649 lists “One Combe 16s-8d,” 
or a little over $4.00. John Eliot 
sent back to England in 1651 for “4 
boxes of Combes” to be used in trad- 
ing with the Indians. The earliest 
Colonial Combs were of wood. 

Horn Combs were probably first 
made in Massachusetts near Newbury- 
port. As the manufacture was a 
simple process, requiring but a few 
tools, there were later many small 
factories in this locality. Even farm- 
ers made them in their kitchens dur- 
ing their spare time. It is said that 
one maker with five assistants turned 
out 25,000 dozen in a year. The bone 
was heated in a cauldron of boiling oil 
and later straightened by foot power, 
presses, or hand levers. 

Metal-back Combs were first made 
with a sort of nickel plain back fitted 








Fig. 1. 


Rare Old Lamps. See text 
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Later the Combs 


by the comb maker. 
were sent to silversmiths who fitted 
them with backs to match the other 
pieces in toilet sets. 

Shell and celluloid were later used 
as materials for Combs, and now they 
are cut entirely by machinery. 


At the present time (November) 
the woods are full of huntsmen of all 
ages and sizes with their modern light 
Guns and pockets full of shells or 
cartridges that enable them to fire 
several shots in a few seconds of time. 

In the old days the shooting of a 
Gun was not such a simple process. 
The Musketeer had to carry a load of 
accessories in addition to his heavy 
Gun. To use the Gun a rest was 
necessary, and this was a rod usually 
of wood having a sharp iron tip to 
thrust into the ground and the other 
end was forked to hold the muzzle of 
the Gun. It was about four feet long 
for an ordinary man, or four feet 
six, for a tall man. The fork part was 
hand wrought and sometimes quite 
ornamental and some could be used 
as a spear. Others were made so that 
the prongs could hold the handle of 
a dagger thus making a spear of the 
gun-rest. The use of the gun-rest in 
America was discontinued about 1640. 

Bayonets of this time had wooden 
handles and were made to thrust into 
the barrel of the Gun, so while the 
bayonet was in use the Gun was out 
of commission. Several six-foot 
lengths of slow match had to be 
carried as well as a live coal. Extra 
live coals were carried in a “live coal 
holder” which was a perforated tin 
tube a foot in length and about one 
inch in diameter. It was also neces- 
sary to have special fine priming 
powder to use in the pan of the Gun 
in addition to the ordinary powder 
carried in the powder horn and used 
for the charge. The bullets were car- 
ried in pouches of various sorts of 
material, but the powder flasks were 
apt to be quite decorative and the 
metal ones or those having a metal 
outlet had a measuring device. Some 
of the “Cow’s horn” flasks were ex- 
quisitely carved. Some time later 
measured charges were carried in 
little boxes. 

The ramrod was an essential in 
loading the Gun, for tamping the wad 
on top of the powder and again on 
the bullet. The wormer was some- 
thing like a corkscrew that could be 
fastened on one end on the ramrod 
and was used to remove charges that 
had become wet or otherwise could 
not be exploded. A “scourer” was 
also an essential and this was a metal 
piece also fitting on the ramrod and 
having a slit through which a cloth 
could be thrust to be used in cleaning 
and polishing the inside of the barrel 
of the Gun. 

The breech-loading Rifle was in- 
vented by Colonel Patrick Ferguson 
who was born in Scotland, entered the 
British Army at the age of fifteen and 
served in Flanders and Germany in 
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1759-60. Later he was stationed in 
the West Indies and was transferred 
to Halifax, N. S., in 1773, but soon 
returned to England. Here he de- 
veloped this model which was patented 
for the new method of quickly loading, 
but it still had to be primed in the 
pan the same as all flint-lock muskets. 
He demonstrated the Gun officially 
and was able to fire seven shots per 
minute. Ferguson had the reputation 
of being the best shot in the British 
Army and his demonstration so im- 
pressed the officials that he was given 
authority to organize a company, and 
arm and drill them with his new Gun. 
In the Spring of 1777 he was sent to 
America where he served under Sir 
Henry Clinton and soon after was 
wounded at the battle of Brandywine. 
The Gun was not popular among those 
in authority, as it was found that few 
men could operate it as efficiently as 
its inventor. 

Colonel Ferguson was killed at the 
battle of Kings Mountain, Oct. 7, 
1780, while leading a volunteer de- 
tachment of Tories. 


The Water Clock, or Clopsydra, as 
the Greeks called it, has been used in 
China for many centuries. It operates 
by one vessel pouring water into a 
tube connected with a covered cup. 
Little holes in the bottom of the cup 
let the water down through another 
tube into an open dish which has a 
float with a pointer which rises beside 
a graduated scale thus measuring the 
time. Water Clocks were first used 
at Athens and Rome to time speakers 
in the Courts. 

Malay pirates among the islands 
southeast of China may have copied 
the idea of the Water Clock from the 
Chinese, for in their boats they often 
have a bucket of water in which floats 
a cocoanut shell. It takes an hour for 
the water to come up through a small 
hole in the bottom of the shell enough 
to sink it. When this happens a 
watchman calls the time and replaces 
the shell on the top of the water. 


Illustration number 1 shows a pair 
of rare Lamps. The bases are of 
brass and the shades _ beautifully 
painted with scenery. The central 
lamp is an old Roman design of brass. 
The wick can be seen near the tip at 
the left while the oil is contained in 
the central part. 

Illustration number 2 shows several 
of the popular patterns of glass that 
are now being collected. Commenc- 
ing at the left the first is the “Grape 
in Medallion” the background being 
“stippled” or frosted. The second is 
the “Ivy leaf” and the third is the 
“Belleflower ;” the next is the “Cable” 
or rope pattern and the last is the 
“Bulls eye.” 





Every issue of this magazine con- 
tains a well-balanced collection of 
really worthwhile literature. It is not 
only useful but inspiring. Make your 
own comparisons. 
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Harvesting and Storing Dahalias 


(From Wisconsin Horticulture) 


GREAT many people have difficulty 
A in satisfactorily keeping Dahlia 

roots over Winter. A few simple 
precautions are necessary for success. 

The tops should first be cut off with 
a sharp knife without any hacking or 
yanking. Breaking or straining the 
tops of the tubers which are tender in 
the middle is usually disastrous. Some 
of the soil should first be removed from 
the top of the root clump with a spade 
then the tubers should be taken out 
with a fork. 

Never attempt to pull the clump of 
tubers out by the top as this is almost 
sure to injure some of the tuber necks. 
After the clump has been taken out turn 
it over on its side so that the hollow 
stem will drain out. 

Small thin tubers are more likely to 
dry out in the cellar than fleshy ones. 
Therefore it is a good thing to allow as 
much dirt as possible to adhere while 
digging. 

The tubers should be allowed to dry 
for an hour or so in the sun and then 
at once taken to storage quarters where 
they are safe from drying winds and 
frost. 

STORAGE 


It is in the cellar that most of the 
Dahlia bulbs are lost. 

The object of proper storage is to 
prevent the roots from drying out and 
shriveling and at the same time keeping 
them dry enough so they will not decay. 
It is better to have them a little too dry 
than too damp. It is easier to bring 
them back to normal if they are a little 
dry than it is if they have started to de- 
cay from dampness. 


PREPARATION FOR STORAGE 


Any bulbs which show injury, bruises, 
broken necks, or decay or diseased 
spots, should be thrown away. It may 
also be well to separate the small un- 
desirable tubers from the others. 

Broken or cut spots in tubers may be 
dusted with fine sulphur and will then 
usually keep perfectly. 

The temperature for storing Dahlias 
should be about 40 degrees. If one has 
a very cold cellar where there is danger 
of the temperature going down to 32 de- 
grees, plenty of packing should be 
placed around them to protect them. 

Clean dry sand or peat moss is the 
most satisfactory material for packing 
Dahlias. The easiest way is to place 
four or five inches of either material on 
the floor, then pack the tubers and put 
five or six inches of sand or peat moss 
over the pile. This method is satisfac- 
tory in cellars suitable for storing 
vegetables. 

PACKING IN BOXES 


The above method may not be safe in 
all cellars especially if they have a 
concrete floor and furnace. A _ very 
satisfactory method is to pack in boxes, 
which are better than barrels as barrels 
do not allow for a ready examination 
of the tubers and some of the lower 
clumps may be injured by the weight of 
those above. 


The boxes may be lined with several 
thicknesses of newspaper or heavy 
building paper in such a way that some 
of the paper may be folded over the 
roots. 


Sand or ashes should be placed under 
the tubers and the best way is to paek 
the roots in clean sand, sawdust, dry 
soil, coal ashes or peat moss. The 
material should be dry but not dust dry. 

Peat moss seems to be favored by a 
great many growers as it is a good in- 
sulator against both heat and cold and 
so porous that it will absorb any mois- 
ture given off by the tubers. 


It is unnecessary to place the clumps 
upside down or on their side when pack- 
ing, if the stems have been drained out 
as soon as dug. The stems make con- 
venient handles to move the clumps 
when desired. 


_ Some growers have suggested apply- 
ing a thin coat of paraffine to the tubers 
which may be desirable in the case of 
valuable varieties or very thin tubers 
which are liable to dry out. After the 
tubers have been thoroughly cleaned 
they are dipped in melted paraffine 
which is considerably below the boiling 
point. Paraffine may also be applied 
with a brush. 

Those who have had trouble keeping 
Dahlia roots under other methods might 


find it desirable to try the paraffine 
method. 





Green Dahlia Plants vs. Tubers 


NOTICE in the January number 

the article on green plants and 
tubers. Now I am a California 
grower and although only a newcomer 
to the ranks of professional growers, 
I should like to erase what might per- 
haps become an erroneous idea in the 
minds of some of your readers; i. e. 
that the California growers are op- 
posed to green plants. There may be 
one or two who are, but as a whole 
the California growers realize that 
the best blooms for exhibition often 
come from green plants. I myself 
have proved this, and most of the new- 
comers to the game realize this as 
well. But the trouble is this is being 
carried too far and in some cases the 
vitality of the variety is impaired by 
the propagation of too many green 
plants from the tubers. Take that 
well-known Hybrid Cactus Ambas- 
sador. There are two distinct strains; 
one utterly worthless, the other per- 
fect. I think if you could trace this 
to the origin you would find it due to 
over-propagation; therein then lies the 
danger. Commercially they are justi- 
fied by getting as much as possible 
from what they have bought, but if 
they love the flower then they are not 
justified. 


Two years ago I had two tubers 
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from a very good seedling, the only 
tubers on the clump, and I determined 
to test my ideas out. From one tuber 
I took every possible cutting I could 
get, from the other I took just the 
main cutting one from each eye. Last 
year I grew them side by side and 
gave them the same treatment. The 
ones that had been heavily propagated 
in the first round were on an average 
as good as the others, but after that 
they did not flower as freely, that is 
the majority of them, and only about 
three performed all right. This year 
I singled them out and I found that at 
least 20 per cent of the heavily propa- 
gated ones were not to be compared 
with those that were less propagated; 
and so my contention is that propaga- 
tion to a certain degree is justified, 
in fact I will repeat, I have got better 
exhibition blooms from cuttings than 
from tubers; but the danger lies in 
overdoing it. 


I am always ready to take up the 
cudgel in defence of my favorite 
flower and hence my reason for 
penning this note. I think I may 
claim to be a friend of the author 
of the article quoted and we have cor- 
responded on the matter. And I think 
that plainly put, you will see why 
some of the growers in California are 
not in favor of too much propagation. 
Another point that might be men- 
tioned is that the climatic conditions 
in California are so much more favor- 
able for the production of tubers that 
the growers there have a decided ad- 
vantage over the Eastern growers and 
perhaps this has something to do with 
this rather grievous question. 

Should like to see the opinions of 
some of the older growers. 


CHAS. GARRIBY, (Calif.) 





Fred Had Intelligence 


Fred was a very intelligent Dog 
and did various things to prove it. 
We children were too small to do much 
work but we used to open the gate and 
tell Fred to go get the Cows. He 
would start off when there was not a 
cow in sight and go through the wood 
and find the Cows and drive them up 
to the gate. We would count them 
and let them through. If they were 
not all there we would say, “Fred, they 
are not all here,” and he would turn 
around and go get the rest if he could 
find them. Sometimes they were not 
to be found and he would come with a 
very sad look on his face and the men 
of the family would have to go find 
the Cows, for we knew Fred would 
bring them if they had not found a 
hole in the fence somewhere and got 
out. Sometimes the older children 
of the family would go to spend the 
evening at a neighbors. Fred would 
go out to the end of the long lane and 
lie down until they came home. When 
they turned in at the lane he would 
bounce out and caper around them all 
the way to the house. 


Miss FRANCES MYErs, (Ia.) 
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Flowers and their Guests 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


HE field naturalist marvels at the 

intimate relationship which has 

developed between Flowers and 
their Insect visitors. The tendency 
of present day scientists is to rob 
this relationship of much of its poetry 
by assuming that it is an accidental 
development. They assume that the 
plant which happened to attract the 
Insect by offering nectar at the time 
when the Insect could insure the fer- 
tilization of the Flowers, was the one 
to survive, and that its offspring in- 
herited the tendency to repeat the 
process. Likewise the Insect that 
found this supply of food, survived to 
produce offspring to render the same 
service to a new generations of plants. 
Whatever the origin, the mutual de- 
pendence of the one upon the other 
is none the less interesting. In some 
cases this dependence is so complete 
that it is difficult to understand how 
either ever have lived without the 
other, and in that case, they must have 
developed together. 


The Honeybee, because of its habit 
of living in large communities and 
laying up a large store of Honey, 
must of necessity depend upon many 
different Flowers. However, the 
Honeybee is usually faithful to a par- 
ticular kind of Flower as long as it 
continues in bloom. When the Clover 
is blooming, the individual Bee that 
starts working upon it is likely to 
visit only Clover blooms day after day 
until its season is past. In this way 


Nature insures that Clover pollen will 
be carried to other Clover Flowers 
and not wasted on Dandelions or 
others where the pollen grains would 
be impotent. The Honeybee must lay 
up stores during the entire season 
when stores may be harvested, in 
order to provide for its own needs, so 
when one source fails it turns to an- 
other and thus renders a service to 
a greater variety of plants than does 
any other Insect. 


The solitary Bees, on the other 
hand, restrict their interest to a much 
narrower field. Some species depend 
upon a single kind of Flower, others 
upon several kinds which are closely 
related. 


My friend, John H. Lovell, the 
Maine naturalist, tells a very interest- 
ing story of his study of the Pickerel- 
weed Bees. These Insects do not make 
an appearance until near the middle 
of July when Summer is at its height. 
The Pickerel-weed blooms freely at 
that season and offers an abundance 
of food for the little Bees which ap- 
parently find no other source of food. 
Countless numbers of the plants 
fringe the streams of Southern Maine, 
and in their Flowers the little Bees 
find both food and shelter. 

Naturalists have found numerous 
Wild Bees which thus come to visit 
only one kind of Flower. Since they 
do not live in colonies like the Honey- 
bee, but build solitary nests they are 
never very abundant. The Mother 





The Honeybee is faithful to a particular kind 
of Flower as long as it remains in bloom 
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Bee digs a short tunnel into the earth 
or utilizes some couvenient cavity in 
which to lay her eggs. She provides 
a ball of pollen moistened witn Honey 
for food for her offspring and then 
closes up the cavity to make it secure 
from enemies. When the egg hatches 
the infant must be sufficient untc it- 
self. Feeding from the little store 
supplied by the parent it completes its 
growth and escapes from its prison. 
There is no nurse to supply food or 
care, as in the hive, where the multi- 
tude of young Honeybee larvae grow 
up together. 

A little Andrena Bee thus visits 
only the Spring Beauty and another 
visits only one of the Violets. There 
are numerous others which thus de- 
pend upon a single kind of Flower, 
and, in return, distribute the pollen 
to insure the fertilization of the 
bloom. 

Some Flowers have developed a very 
intricate mechanism to insure that 
when a particular kind of Insect visits 
them, it will carry away a supply of 
pollen in such a position that it must 
be left on the receptive stigma of the 
next Flower of the same kind which 
it steps to suck. How such peculiar 
equipment has been developed offers 
some interesting material for specula- 
tion, whether the development has 
been accidental or otherwise. 

I have beside my house several 
clumps of Yucca which send up large 
flower stalks in Summer. Each of 
these stalks supports dozens of waxen 
white Flowers which are followed by 
seedpods containing a surprising num- 
ber of seeds. This Yucca sustains 
the strangest relation to an Insect 
with which I am familiar. In this 
case it is not a Bee but a Moth; a 
small white Pronuba, which has be- 
come so dependent upon the Yucca 
that it would perish should the Yucca 
disappear. Likewise the Yucca is de- 
pendent upon the Moth to such an ex- 
tent that it sets no seed without its 
help and must remain unfruitful 
should Pronuba fail her. 

So specialized is Pronuba for the 
service which she renders the Yucca, 
that she has special organs which are 
strange to the race of Moths. Like 
the Bees, Pronuba has special equip- 
ment for gathering pollen, and like 
the Insects belonging to the order 
Hymenoptera, she has an ovipositor 
for penetrating tissue to lay her eggs. 
How strange an accident that a Moth 
should develop organs peculiar to the 
Bees in order that she might render 
a service to a plant on which she de- 
pends. 

When the Flowers of the Yucca are 
at the receptive stage, Pronuba may 
be found visiting them soon after 
nightfall. Going from Flower to 
Flower she gathers the sticky pollen 
until she has a mass larger than her 
own head. Flying to another plant 
she jabs her ovipositor into the ovary 
and deposits an egg. Next she climbs 
to the top of the pistil of this same 
Flower and deliberately crowds the 


mass of pollen into the hollow funnel. 
In this manner she insures pollina- 
tion of the particular Flower which 
serves her offspring. Since the de- 
veloping ovary contains far more 
seeds than her larva can consume, both 
Plant and Insect profit alike. The 
young of the Moth is provided with 
ample food and the plant is permitted 
to develop sufficient seed to insure its 
perpetuation. 

I am not one to offer any explana- 
tion of this strange partnership. 
Nature has entirely too many sur- 
prises for me to undertake any ex- 
planations. However, it is difficult 
to understand how such a highly- 
specialized dependence could have de- 
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veloped as the result of accidental 
happenings. Here is a Moth with 
organs common to Insects of another 
group, using this equipment to insure 
the pollination of a plant which has 
come to depend entirely upon her 
services. As a result of this strange 
marriage, the safety of the offspring 
of the Moth is likewise insured. Of 
the many seedpods which I have ex- 
amined, I have never failed to find in- 
dications of the presence of the larva 
of the Moth, yet never in any case 
have all the seeds in a pod been de- 
stroyed by it. S» intimate has this 
relation become tuat neither can con- 
tinue to survive for long without the 
other. 
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Growing Irises from Seed 


BY DR. F. G. BRETHOUR, (Ont.) 
(In The Canadian Horticulturist) 


cult, or too slow, growing Irises 

from seeds. If you have any good 
varieties, do not cut off the withered 
flowers and you will get your own seed 
pods. Otherwise, try to get some frcm 
a friend. In selecting seed parents, use 
only those varieties that have outstand- 
ing qualities, for it is only by mere 
accident that you will get anything 
worth while from the ordinary run of 
Irises. ; 

The first question is when to plant 
the seed? I prefer October or November. 
The seed pods ripen about the end of 
August or beginning of September, so 
I take the seeds out of the pods when 
I see them starting to burst, and put 
them in slightly moist sand in a shallow 
but wide, open pan. I put this in a dry 
place, keeping the sand barely moist. 

I have a good pile of well-rotted sods, 
mostly edge trimmings, to which I add 
about one shovel of sharp sand to three 
of soil. I take finnan-haddie boxes, 
which are three to four inches deep, and 
drilling holes for drainage, fill up with 
the above compost to within a half-inch 
of top, first putting in, of course, about 
half-an-inch of broken crock or rubble 
at the bottom. With a meat-skewer I 
make holes about half-an-inch deep in 
rows, the rows one inch apart. In each 
hole I place a seed, covering and smooth- 
ing over. These flats are planted and 
labelled, and placed out doors where I 
think they will not be disturbed, and 
where they are likely to get a good cover 
of snow, if there is any. I do not cover 
the boxes at all, not even with oak 
leaves. In early March, I take them in- 
doors and thaw them out gradually, and 
then put them in a sunny window or 
hotbed. Soon the seedlings will come up 
quickly. I keep these growing along 


Ment amateurs think it too diffi- 


nicely until the ground is fit to work, 
and then plant them out in previously 
prepared ground, eight inches apart in 
rows, with rows ten inches apart. I 
leave them there without disturbing un- 
til they bloom, only stirring the ground 


around them and keeping them growing 
with sufficient water. The next year 
about 50% of these will bloom, whereas 
if you leave the flats out until they 
germinate, and then plant out, none 
will bloom for two years. Also, do not 
destroy the flats until after the second 
year, as quite a few seeds lie dormant 
for two years and even longer, and I 
have secured some choice seedlings from 
these delayed ones. 

Seeds can also be planted in Spring 
in the same way and with fair success. 
A bigger percentage, however, will lie 
dormant, and, of course, you won’t get 
bloom for two years or maybe three. 
Young plants, from the method I ad- 
vise above, grow like fury, and I have 
counted as many as 32 leaves in one 
year’s growth. 

If you have planted what you think 
is good seed, and especially if you have 
hand-pollinated, there is nothing in 
gardening half so interesting as watch- 
ing your seedlings opening up. Often 
it will be a disappointment, but now and 
again you will see something worth- 
while, and the possession of one good 
one will give you more joy than all you 
buy. There is no wizardry about it; 
just use good judgment in your seed 
parents. Do not keep all the seedlings 
that you yourself think are good. Get 
the opinion of somebody who knows a 
good Iris when he sees it. Also cull 
severely or you will get loaded up with a 
lot of truck; also be, sure to burn the 
discarded ones. Do not wish them on 
your friends or you will be getting many 
inferior varieties out, which is the one 
thing we do not want to happen. 

I have been using as seed parents, 
Opera, Alcazar, Parisiana, Sou. de Mad, 
Gaudichau, Ambassadeur, Oriflamme 
and Ballerine, principally; as I favor 
tall and branching habit and _ the 
stronger colors. I hope to see some good 
Canadian seedling Irises, which will 
hold their own with the best of the im- 
ported ones, and I have only that end 
in view. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 





Stalactites and Stalagmites 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE snow-white Stalactites and 

Stalagmites borne by some of our 

most interesting caves, make fit- 
ting substitutes for beautiful flowers 
in a part of the earth where real 
flowers cannot thrive. 

Just how these creations are formed 
makes a phase of nature study -that 
is worth while. They are not made 
in a day or a year. The fact is, all 
rain and surface water becomes 
strongly impregnated with carbonic 
acid. When the rain falls it refreshes 
both plant and animal life, and then 
it seaps into the soil and disappears. 
As it travels through the earth it col- 
lects small particles of lime. When 
the water reaches the cave, drop by 
drop it evaporates, leaving its burden 
of carbonate of lime. When the pro- 
cess has continued long enough, it 
leaves us the long Stalactites sus- 


pended from the top of the cave and 
the white stalagmite floor. 

It is not convenient for people gen- 
erally to visit a cave to observe the 
Stalactites, but in most parts of the 
country are found stone arches where 
one is afforded the opportunity to ob- 
serve the formation of Stalactites. 
Here the water trickles through the 
cement and mortar and leaves the lime 
particles hanging in finger-like Stal- 
actites, much as they are found in the 
real caves. 

I have observed such Stalactites in 
many parts of the country, and I do 
not know just how rapidly they are 
formed in those outdoor places, but I 
suspect that it depends largely on the 
amount of rainfall and its ability to 
reach the cement. 

In 1903 the Government finished 
the stone wall on the north end of 
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In this arch that leads into Point Park, Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, are many Stalactites, 
some of which are two inches long, which have formed during the last twenty years 


































































Stalactites and Stalagmites in the Lookout Mountain Cave 
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Lookout Mountain, now known as 
Point Park. It was set aside in mem- 
ory of the soldiers who gave their 
lives there when the battle of Look- 
out Mountain was fought. In 1904 
the towers and the arch were com- 
pleted. All are made of the natural 
sandstone found on Lookout Moun- 
tain. 

Rains falling since the year 1904 
and striking the top of the arch have 
been reaching the mortar, and drop 
by drop the evaporation has been forc- 
ing the water to bid good-bye to the 
lime it contains, leaving behind all 
the mineral earnings that it has saved. 
As a result, to-day, the arch holds 


many Stalactites, some of which 
measure from two to three inches in 
length. 


Oddly enough, almost directly un- 
der this Park is a beautiful cave, with 
many rooms fitted with the snow white 
Stalactites and Stalagmites, and a 
clear creek passes through. On the 
side of the mountain a shaft has been 
sunk for more than 400 feet and an 
elevator installed to carry passengers 
to and from this wonderful cavern, 
which promises to rival the famous 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 





Random Nature Notes 


Aviators tell us that one of the most 
beautiful observations that they wit- 
ness while in the air is the occasional 
sight of a perfect rainbow! 


A Flounder or other species of flat 
Fish, is simply a product of its en- 
vironment brought about by its habit 
of lying on one side while growing 
into a full-fledged Fish. It loses the 
power of swimming in an upright 
position, and the under eye slowly 
moves around and takes its place on 
top where it may be of some service, 
by the side of the other eye. 


The Polar Bear is a jolly fellow and 
treats human beings fairly and court- 
eously unless they try to molest the 
cubs. In cases where a Polar Bear 
has killed a man, it may usually be 
traced to the fur coat which the man 
wore, which the Bear mistook for a 
Seal or other animal. 


A Duck’s bill is rough like a file 
to enable it to pull a sleek earthworm 
from the soil, and to hold the slippery 
minnows and other sleek creatures 
that it catches for food. 


Crow Blackbirds are intrepid fel- 
lows, and will stand little of the 
harassing of the English Sparrows. 
I saw five English Sparrows follow 
two Blackbirds over my lawn tant- 
alizing them. Finally one of the 
Blackbirds leaped on the back of a 
Sparrow, and amidst frantic screams 
for help, picked the feathers from its 
head, and then removed its brains. 
The news spread like wild fire among 
the Sparrows, and not another Spar- 
row did I witness during the entire 
year annoying a single Bird of an- 
other species. 
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The Birthday of an Apple 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


\ ] HEN the old Apple Tree threw 
off its leaf-garments last Fall, 
did you feel sorry for it? Cold 

weather was fast approaching and 

there it was with its naked body and 
all its limbs exposed to the coming 
freezes. 

But before the leaves quit their sum- 
mer homes, they left a good supply of 


if you will pluck a single blossom and 

examine it closely, you will see that 

its pistil is split into five parts at the 

top. The Honey Bees, observing the 

advertisement, read it as follows: 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Is here offered Honey Bees to procure 
nectar of the best quality absolutely with- 
out cost. All industrious Bees are invited 
to help themselves 














These Apple Trees have written thousands of floral advertisements 


starch in the leaf and fruit buds for 
the next year. This starch had to be 
passed through a chemical change be- 
fore it was of any use to the Tree. 
It had to be turned into sugar. 

To convert the starch into sugar, 
the organic substance known as 
enzymes must come in contact with 
it. Chilling weather breaks down the 
walls of the food cells and the enzymes 
then can reach the starch and turn it 
into sugar. So if we were to take our 
Fruit Trees and put them in a warm 
room in the Fall and keep them there 
during the Winter, when Spring comes 
they would not be able to blossom be- 
cause their starch would still be starch 
and not sugar. So we must not pity 
our orchard Trees and Plants when 
we see them braving Winter’s coldest 
blasts, for all this is necessary to make 
their lives useful and fruitful. The 
old Apple Tree which has had its 
starch thus changed to sugar, as 
Spring approaches spreads out attrac- 
tive advertisements especially de- 
signed to arrest the attention of 
Honey Bees. 

When the Apple Tree is in bloom, 


As a Bee flies from one Apple Blos- 
som to another, its body rubs against 
the anthers that contain the grains of 
pollen. Some of it sticks to the feet 
and hairs on the Bee’s body, and when 
it goes to another blossom it leaves 
the pollen on the tips of the five 
pistils, and effects what is known as 
cross-pollination. This pollen properly 
applied, the Apple is then and there 
born, and the greenish bulb begins to 
grow rapidly. It is really the “Birth- 
day of the Apple.” 

Do you know how many seeds a 
perfect Apple contains? Each one of 
the five points of the pistil that I have 
told you about reaches into a separate 
cell in the middle of the young Apple. 
In each cell are two seed germs. If 
the tips of all the pistil have received 
pollen, the perfect Apple will contain 
ten seeds. But the number of seeds 
in an Apple varies, depending on what 
the Honey Bee did and did not do. 
The most perfect Apple, however, is 
the one that the Bees visited and left 
the pollen on all five of the parts of 
the pistil, making an Apple with ten 
plump seeds. 





Random Nature Notes 


A few years ago, an Alabaman 
saw a cow licking cotton from the 
bolls. This set the man to thinking 
and now he reports the invention of a 
successful cotton picker, employing the 
identical principles of the cow’s 
tongue. There are scores of sugges- 
tions handed out by Nature each year 
that may be useful to the man with 
the mind of a Galileo. 


The Stingeree, or Sting-ray Fish 
does not have a poison gland, but the 
mucus from its whip-like tail some- 
time makes a serious wound. 


The Albatross is much like his near 
relative, the Petrel, but the Wandering 
Albatross has a wing spread of about 
twelve feet. He is a wonder-bird, in- 
deed. The smaller species of Alba- 
trosses observed in the Pacific ocean 
are known as “Molly mucks.” 
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Insects, Good and Bad 


NOTICE a reader wishes to know 

how to prevent Ants from sucking 
juice from Peony buds. I, too, used 
to worry about this, but I now be- 
lieve it not at all injurious. The 
Peony buds ooze honey which will dry 
and hold petals to some extent. With 
this removed by Ants, the Peony opens 
normally. I believe the Ants do good 
and no harm in this respect. 

Chas. Spengler, (N.Y.,) wants to 
know how to destroy Earthworms. I 
regard them as one of our friends so 
much so I would say send your Earth- 
worms over to my land, were I near 
enough. If Earthworms do not help 
soil and plants I would like to know 
the harm they do. 

Another insect I greatly appreciate 
is the Spider. I call them my police- 
men. I never have to “worm” or 
“bug” my plants if Mr. Spider is 
among the branches. 

It is interesting to watch the Lady 
Bug searching for punctured cotton 
“squares.” She attaches her eggs to 
the Boll Weevil grub; this destroys 
the Weevils. 

The Texas Hopper only made its ap- 
pearance here about four years ago. 
They are very destructive, for they 
cut the flowers from any kind of plant, 
while the buds are very small. No 
flowering plant escapes them. In my 
flower garden my plants will be strong 
and full of leaves with never a flower. 
They are not leaf eaters, but are as a 
thief in the night who came and cut 
every bud from your plants as fast as 
they formed. Not much is known as 
to how to fight them, but if Mrs. Lady 
Bug ever finds their eggs, then we 
have a friend who will mean more 
than any poison. The Hopper appears 
every two years I am told. 


Some day I hope to see a beautiful 
monument erected to the Lady Bug, 
the Spider, Earthworm and Ant, as 
a token of appreciation, for it may be 
our earth would be a desert, were it 
not for some Insects to prey upon 
those that would make the land des- 
olate. 

MINNIE JONES, (Ga.) 


EpiTor’s Note :— 

Mrs. Jones suggests common sense in our atti- 
tude toward insect pests and incidentally offers 
the really logical suggestion that Nature takes 
care of things to a great extent. 

Many people, especially the greenhorn gar- 
deners, spend a lot of nervous energy worrying 
about insect pests and various disease troubles 
over which they can have little or no control, when 
if they would only spend the same energy on real 
dirt gardening, they would accomplish much more 
and save their nervous energy for a better pur- 
pose, 

Seriously, friends, we should study the insect 
pests and disease troubles in Nature, as students; 
and not in an abstract way and with hate and 
fear in our minds. Hate and fear produce 
nervous tension which is decidedly destructive to 
human life. Put these behind you and vour pro- 
duction of worthwhile things will greatly increase 
and your usefulness and satisfaction with life is 
proportionately more. This is laying down a 
philosophy of life which many people cannot un- 
derstand, and if they did spend a little time 
studying the subject it would be much plainer 
to them. 

Without in any way wishing to detract from 
the good work which has been done by profes- 
sional entomologists who are hired for the job, I 
cannot refrain from suggesting that many of our 
insect pests have disappeared largely from natural 
causes rather than because of the human efforts 
which have been used against them. 
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Something for Our Children 





A Trip to Switzerland 


UPPOSE we take the train from our 

own town, and travel to the City of 
New York by rail, or if you wish, by 
auto. Some may go East even all the 
way across the United States, while some 
will not have to go so far. Some may 
even live in the State of New York. 
Here at the coast, we get tickets to 
travel across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Let us imagine we land at Plymouth, 
England. If you will look on your 
maps of England, you will find Ply- 
mouth about on the coast in the south- 
west part of the British Isles on the 
English Channel. Here, we again take 
a train or auto and travel across the 
southern part of England to Dover. 
Then we must take a boat across the 
Strait of Dover to Havre, France; in 
the north-west part of France. From 
here we travel down by train to the 
little country of Switzerland. 

This is one of the few countries that 
has no seacoast. It also has no lang- 
uage of its own. Although very small, 
most of the people living in the southern 
part, speak Italian, those in the west, 


French, and those in the north and 
east, German. The most common 
language is German. Let us look at 


our maps and see what countries sur- 
round it: Italy is on the south, France 
on the west, Germany on the north, and 
what once was Austria-Hungary, on the 
east. Switzerland is not a monarchy, 
and has not been for hundreds of years, 
because the people could hide in the 
mountains to get away from their 
enemies, so they declared themselves in- 
dependent of kings. 


There are many lofty mountain 
ranges that .seriously interfere with 
agriculture. The Alps extend com- 


pletely across the country and the Jura 
Mountains’ skirt the north-western 
boundary. Most of the people live in the 
valleys as the mountains are so rugged 
and high. There is a narrow plateau 
between the mountain ranges where the 
surface is less rugged where most of the 
people live. They raise grain on this 
plateau, especially near the German 
border. Here also are many vineyards. 
Among the mountains there are fine 
pastures where there are cattle and 
goats. In the Spring as the snows melt 
from the mountain sides they are pas- 
tured higher and higher. 

Where the mountains are too high 
for farming, there are many forests. 
Lumber is a very important product of 
this country. There is no good coal here, 
but the Swiss do a greal deal of 
manufacturing. The most important 
products are, wine, butter, cheese, toys, 
clocks and other articles made from 
wood; also, textile goods, such as lace, 
linen, silk and cotton goods. These peo- 
ple make many of these things by hand, 
although water power is used quite ex- 
tensively, as the mountain streams 
furnish power. However there are not 
many large factories. 

The lofty Alps furnish much beauti- 
ful scenery to the tourists and this is 
the business of many of the Swiss peo- 
ple to entertain the visitors. The snow- 
covered peaks and glaciers descending 
into the valleys are a wonderful sight. 


The capital city of Switzerland is 
Berne in the north-west part of the 
country. Other important cities are, 
Zurich, Basle, and Geneva; all three 
manufacturing centers. 


ESTHER HAAs, (Kans.) 





The Seal 


The animals of the seal kind include 
the Seals, Sea Lion, Sea Elephant, Sea 
Bear, Walrus and several other kindred 
species. They resemble quadrupeds in 
some ways and fish in others. They are 
both land and sea animals. 

They are carnivorous because they 
live mostly on flesh. The common Seal, 
found on the seacoasts, is a yellowish- 
gray color with brownish spots. It has a 
round head, broad nose, a mild counte- 
nance, large whiskers, black sparkling 
eyes, strong pointed claws, and about five 
feet in length, covered with stiff, glossy 
hairs. 

Several of the species have no outward 
or external ears, but the Sea Lion and 
Sea Bear have that organ. All Seals are 
web footed and their feet or flippers act 
as a sort of oar or paddles for moving 
the animal through the water. Though 
they spend much time in the water, they 
have to come to the surface for air. 

The Sea Lion and Sea Bear are much 
larger than the common Seal. They live 
in families, each male being surrounded 
by a number of females. 

The Sea Elephant is the largest of the 
whole Seal tribe, being from twenty to 
twenty-five feet in length and fifteen feet 
around the body. The male Sea Elephant 
has a peculiar nostril like the trunk of 
an Elephant. When the animal is quiet 
the nostril shrinks back and makes the 
face appear larger, but when he rouses 
himself, it extends out a foot or more. 

The Walrus or Sea Horse is often 
larger than a great Ox. Its shape is 
similar to the common Seal. It is dis- 
tinguished by two tusks or horns which 
are often two feet in length. The limbs 
are short, resembling fins quite as much 
as legs. 

ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Bible Stories 


NE time, a long time ago, when 

Jesus was here on earth, He did 
many wonderful things, like healing the 
sick, opening the eyes of the blind, and 
raising those who had died. 

There was a man named Jairus, who 
was a ruler in the synagogue which 
was a place of worship for the Jewish 
people. This man had a little daughter, 
twelve years old, whom he loved very 
much. One day she was taken very sick 
and was about to die. Jairus had heard 
about the wonderful things that Jesus 
was doing throughout the land. He 
knew if Jesus was only there He would 
not let his little girl die. 

Wherever Jesus went great crowds 
followed Him, so it was hard to get very 
near. Jairus left his home and went in 
search of The Christ to ask Him to come 
home with him and heal his daughter. 
He saw a great crowd of people and 
knew that was where the Man he sought 
would be. 
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Jairus fell down at the feet of Jesus 
and asked Him to come te his house and 
heal his little daughter. About this 
time, a servant of the ruler came and 
said, “Why trouble the Master, your 
daughter is already dead?” When Jesus 
heard these words, He told Jairus not to 
worry that his daughter was not dead 
but sleeping. They went to the home 
of the ruler, and Jesus taking three 
helpers of His, Peter, James, and John, 
the father and mother of the girl, went 
into the room. He took her by the 
hand and called, “Maid, arise.” She 
came back to life and they gave her 
something to eat. 

Wasn’t that a wonderful thing for 
Jesus to do? He did many such things 
and helped the people everywhere He 
went. 





Tree Made with Paper Squares 


We need a sheet of nine-by-twelve- 
inch manila paper, white or cream col- 
ored, on which to paste our tree. 

Cut two four-inch squares of green 
paper into small squares for our tree. 
Fig. 1 shows how to fold, and cut on 
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the dotted lines. Make the squares the 
size of Fig. 2. You will need 23 squares 
for the tree form. 

Lay the squares straight and paste 
neatly into place. 

Figure 3 shows how the squares are to 
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be laid when forming the tree shape. 
Space the squares as shown in Fig. 3, 
leaving a little space between each 
square. 





Game of “Come On.” 


Players form a line in circle forma- 
tion, with right hands toward the center. 
One extra player must be in the center 
of circle, who catches the outstretched 
hand of one of the players, who catches 
the hand of the third, etc. Do this until 
several of the players are running, in 
line inside the circle. 

When the leader gives the signal, the 
players inside the circle drop hands and 
dash for their original places in the 
circle. The last player to reach his place 
remains inside the circle, and begins the 
next game. 





Care of Rabbits 


HILDREN should never be encour- 

aged to keep Rabbits as pets. No 
creature should be kept in confinement 
for the amusement of children. If pets 
are kept they should be Animals which 
can enjoy their liberty, like Cats and 
Dogs. 

If Rabbits are kept in confinement they 
should be properly cared for by some one 
member of the family who will be re- 
sponsible for the little Animals’ care and 
who will not neglect them. 

Rabbits should be kept dry and com- 
fortable and their hutch should be cov- 
ered in such a way that they will get 
plenty of air, but will be protected from 
rain and snow in bad weather. The per- 
son who has charge of their care should 
have a fixed time for feeding, then the 
little Animals will not be so likely to be 
neglected as they might be if this was 
not arranged. 

FOOD 

Rabbits are very fond of corn and 
oats as well as wheat and grass, hay, 
carrots, turnip tops, apple and potato 
parings, peas, beans, celery and all 
green vegetables. As these little An- 
imals are almost always nibbling they 
should have some food in the hutch all 
the time. At night especially they 
should have a good supply of green stuff 
in the hutch as they are likely to eat 
many times during the night. There is 
little danger of overfeeding, as they 
will eat only what they want. 

Always leave a dish of fresh water in 
the hutch where the Rabbits can easily 
reach it. It is true they get considerable 
moisture from the green food they eat, 
but they do need to have fresh water in 
the hutch all the time. See that the 
hutch is always clean. 

Never lift a grown Rabbit by its 
ears. The ears are very sensitive and 
it is a mistaken idea that it does not 
hurt the Animal to be lifted in this way. 
A baby Rabbit may be lifted in this 
way, but when a Rabbit is grown, its 
hindquarters should be supported when 
it is handled. It is cruel to lift a grown 
Rabbit by its ears, just as it is cruel 
to lift a grown Cat by the back of its 
neck. Always support the hindquarters. 

Treat all Animals kindly, whether you 
own them or not, and make it your busi- 
ness to protest against cases of cruelty 
or neglect which come to your notice. 


M. L. H.—(Leaflet of American Hu- 
mane Society) 
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Editorial Notes 


‘Two or three times during each 

year we receive a request for 
sample copies of the “Garden News.” 
The Garden News was a small local 
magazine edited by the Utica Garden 
Club, primarily for the purpose of 
saving desirable articles written by the 
members for club meetings. Later, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Cooper, it 
was continued as this department in 
THE FLOWER GROWER and the publica- 
tion, as a separate magazine, went 
out of existence. Old copies have been 
sent to several people at their request 
but they are about used up. 


Here is an interesting letter just 
received, still further proving the 
Humming Bird’s bathing habits: 


“I noticed in the November issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, you ask if 
anyone has seen a Humming Bird 
bathing during a shower? 

“IT have noticed them doing this 
two or three times this past Summer 
at my summer camp at Kennebago 
Lake; and once, at least, I remember 
that after the shower went quickly 
over, the little Bird lighted on a large 
rock in the sun, and after fluttering 
its wings many times, apparently in 
order to shake off the water, spread 
itself at full length on the rock with 
outstretched wings, so that practically 
every large feather was exposed to 
the sun, the entire performance tak- 
ing, I should say, at least ten minutes’ 
time. 

“IT have had a great deal of fun 
with my Humming Birds, feeding 
them maple syrup from small phials, 
which were decorated with red flannel 
to make them look somewhat like 
flowers. The little Birds get accus- 
tomed to both the phials and the per- 
son who feeds them, and will hardly 
wait before they eagerly commence 
on the syrup. 

“All in all they are very enter- 
taining pets, although they are quick 
to drive away any Birds that they 
seem to think are intruders in that 
part of the garden.” 


FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY, ( Mass.) 


Here is another of those true stories 
about the dumb creatures that makes 
one wonder. Many of them seem to 
lack so little except the power of 


speech. The following happened re- 
cently just at the edge of our city: 
POLICE DOG NURSES INJURED SETTER 


A brown and white Setter Dog, run over yester- 
day on the Capron Road, seemed badly hurt and 
hardly able to move. He whined piteously, which 
attracted the attention of a woman nearby, who 
seeing the Dog’s plight, imm-diately called the 
Humane Society. 

Joseph Blair, humane officer, took the call, and 
drove at once to the woman’s house. She directed 
Mr. Blair to the spot where the Dog lay. 

“TIT don’t know what you can do,”’ she said, “for 
there’s a big police Dog there now, and he would 
not let me go near the poor animal.’ 

And sure enough, where the injured Setter 
lay, stood a giant Police Dog, who sniffed every 
now and then at the Setter and licked his wounds. 

As Mr. Blair approached the Police Dog looked 
him over very carefully, and evidently approved 
of him, for he licked the Setter’s ear for a 
minute, almost as if he was whispering some- 
thing, and then retreated to a spot some hundred 
feet away, where he _ stopped and watched 
anxiously. 

The Setter got up laboriously and dragged him- 
self to where Mr. Blair’s car stood, with the door 
open. After two or three attempts, and with an 
occasional whimper of pain, he clambered up into 
the seat of the car and looked expectantly at Mr. 
Blair. 

As the car pulled away, the Police Dog, who 
had been watching tie proceedings intently, 
barked softly once or twice, and with a wag of 
the tail turned and trotted down the road. 


—Utica Daily Press 


How much there is still to be 
learned about the laws of Nature. 
Much of our lack of success in garden- 
ing work is due to ignorance along 
these lines. The following clipping 
gives us some new and altogether 
amazing ideas on the subject of germ- 
ination. There is, however, a wonder- 
ful amount of individuality in Nature, 
each variety being practically a law 
unto itself. Herein lies our many 
difficulties. 


COLD AIR BATH AIDS SOME SEEDS 


Yonkers, N.Y. (AP)—Possibilities of speeding 
up reforestation and the growth of plants useful 
to man have been opened in a series of develop- 
ments at the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research. 

Studying one of the critical periods in Nature’s 
reproduction processes, the germination point, the 
Institute found that instead of being always 
prodigiously prolific as reputed, many of the 
plant children are absurdly slow—teld, as it were, 
by hide bound traditions which plant experis think 
can be broken. 

One of these delays, something akin to the habit 
of taking a winter vacation in the Alps before 
going to work and growing, has been spotted and 
partly remedied at the institute. 

This peculiarity is aptly shown by the seeds of 
the Cornus Florida, the common Dogwood. They 
will not germinate if gathered from the tree and 
planted in moist soil at room temperature. 

If, however, they are kept for 120 days in tem- 
peratures ranging from freezing to 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit, in moist soil, they germinate soon 
after being returned to the warm room. 

Rose growers who have seen profits melt, and 
hosts of amateur rose enthusiasts, now may un- 
derstand one of their puzzles. The institute has 
found that many Roses are partial to cold, not 
merely ordinary cold, but a very special tem- 
perature, just above freezing. 

That might not be so difficult if there were 
uinformity about their vacation periods, but there 
is not. One Rose species needs 60 to 80 days of 
cold, while a related Rose has to have 120 to 140 
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days, says Dr. William Crocker, director of the 
institute. 

Something happens to seeds in the cold, dor- 
mant period. What it is, the institute scientists 
now are working to discover, with the idea of 
producing a substitute for the cold treatment. 

If that is done, they will not regard it as an 
“improvement on Nature,” but simply as bring- 
ing her up to date, putting her abreast of her 
modern job. 

—Utica Daily Press 





Useful Hints for January 


ANUARY has been called the 

month of plans and as such is the 
most crucial garden ,month of the 
entire year. Many amateurs have 
something of a plan in their minds, 
but that is apt to be rather indefinite 
and hazy. Now, while the snow lies 
deep without, and cold stormy eve- 
nings render the indoors most invit- 
ing, we should make, perhaps, a rough 
draft first, and later after we have 
done a lot of thinking and dreaming 
about what we want, the feasibility of 
our dreams, as well as the possibilities 
of bringing them to reality, giving due 
consideration to such practical things 
as time to spare for garden work, the 
amount of energy that will be avail- 
able after making liberal allowance 
for considerable evaporation as the 
fever wears off and enervating heat 
comes on, as well as about how much 
cash will be forthcoming for the gar- 
den, get a good-sized piece of paper 
and draft out plans and dreams. This 
final draft or plan is to be fairly 
permanent so it must be made to a 
scale and carefully done. 


The various magazines and cata- 
logues are filled with plans for gar- 
dens, but while they are good for in- 
spection and many ideas may be 
gleaned from them, they cannot be 
copied “verbatim” as it were. No 
ready-made plan can make allowances 
for your special conditions of expos- 
ure, soil, surroundings and so on that 
must be taken into consideration. Be- 
sides the greatest point of all, per- 
sonality, would be left out. Make 
your home, which includes both house 
and grounds, your own, and make it 
the very best expression of yourself 
possible. If you get all of this plan- 
ning done during January, when the 
new catalogues arrive in February 
and March, you will be free to browse 
among them for the things to be put 
into your plan and later the garden. 
Oh, the hours that can be consumed 
reading catalogues! 


Another suggestion might be, to 
make an actual model of your garden. 
A galvanized trey can be made for a 
dollar or two by any tinsmith, painted 
green, small pebbles or cinders scat- 
tered over the bottom for drainage, 
and an inch or two of sifted dirt 
spread over all. Then the fun begins. 
The house and garage, if you are to 
have the latter, should be placed as 
you wish them on your own lot. Un- 
less you are handy with tools and can 
make the buildings yourself, just how 
near you can come to an accurate 


scale will depend on what success you 
have in finding suitable ones. Real 
cement can be used for sidewalks, 
driveway and pool. To give a natural 
color, however, mix in a tiny bit of 
sifted ashes, sand, or possibly some 
plaster of paris. The pool can just 
be hollowed out, the soil pressed down 
hard and sloping enough so that the 
concrete will stay in place until it 
hardens. If enough plaster of paris 
is used for the pool it will hold water. 
Pure cement is porous and the water 
gradually oozes through. 


Moulding clay is fine for making 
birdbaths, garden seats and so on. 
Even Birds themselves can be made 
of wee bits of it and then painted 
with either oil or water colors. It 
is surprising how many wee plants can 
be found for the borders, rock garden, 
fernery or wild garden. To give 
bloom tiny vials can be sunk out of 
sight, filled with water by using a 
medicine dropper and little buds and 
minute flowers put in. Of course the 
lawn is sown with real grass seed 
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which will produce quite a showing 
in less than a week’s time and need to 
be “mowed” with a pair of rather 
small scissors. 

Perhaps January is not the very 
best time for making such a live model 
of what you want your garden to be, 
still one can think of lots of tiny 
things for planting such as; Helxine 
that wee vine of the many names; 
Baby’s Tears, Creeping Nettle, Irish 
Moss, Polycodon, Old Man’s Beard, 
and so on. Then there are the cunning 
little plants growing at the ends of 
the runners of Strawberry Geraniums, 
so small at first, one can hardly see 
them. There is Oxalis for blossoms 
for the vials and oh, lots of other 
things. Most of all is the fun of mak- 
ing it and the interest in its develop- 
ment shown by both family and 
friends. If kept sprinkled and cared 
for such a garden will go on growing 
almost indefinitely. It can easily be 
changed too if you think of some new 
arrangement you would like to make 
in your real garden. 





Anemone—( Windflower) 
BY FANNY CASE 


HE Windflowers or Anemones 

are widely distributed, many 

species being native to America, 
though some are adapted only to the 
cooler parts of the country. Many 
kinds are good. garden or border 
plants, while others are suitable only 
for fern gardens or for naturalizing 
in woodlands. 

The season of bloom varies from 
early Spring until Fall. They are 
well adapted to shady positions and 
in the warmer parts of the country 
succeed only in such situations. 

The Japanese or Fall Anemone is 
probably the best known in gardens. 
It is adapted for use in all except 
the extreme northern parts of the 
country, both east and west, or in sec- 
tions where water is scarce. This va- 
riety blooms in the Fall, hence its 
common name. It has white, pink 
and rose colored flowers both single 
and double on stems which sometimes 
grow to a height of five feet. In this 
section they are apt to be in full bloom 
when frost comes and destroys their 
beauty. 

This species may be propagated by 
division of plants or by seeds. Trans- 
planting should be done in the Spring. 
It is rather difficult to get established, 
and in some gardens will not thrive 
at all. 

There is an early-blooming western 
Anemone called Anemone occidentalis 
and is the same as the one so famed 
in Europe as Anemone Alpina. One 
can find compensation for its transient 
flowers in its extremely ornamental 
seed pods, that send their feathery 
plumes aloft on stiff stems until fall 
snows bury them. Soon after the 


snows depart, the tight bronzy clumps 
begin to unfold their leaves, followed 
by the sturdily borne white flowers, 
usually in April in the lowlands. In 
their native haunts, in early June. 
These Anemones have stout woody 
roots and may be propagated from 
pieces of them placed in moist sand. 


Anemones are thirsty plants and 
much dislike drought, but they resent 
stagnation and drainage should be 
good. Their common name, Wind- 
flower, tells us at once that they do not 
care for stagnant air either. 

Anemone canadensis better known 
as Pennsylvania is native throughout 
North America, in woods and open 
meadows. It grows to a height of 
one or two feet and has white flowers 
in early Summer. This is the one com- 
monly known as the Windflower while 
children and some grownups style it 
White Buttercup. 

Anemone blanda has sky blue star 
like flowers and deeply cut foliage. It 
can be grown in borders and rock gar- 
dens. Anemone patens has large deep 
purple blossoms in early Spring. It is 
but from six to nine inches tall. A 
native of Europe is Anemone sylves- 
tris, or Snowdrop Windflower, with its 
pretty drooping buds and large sweet- 
scented flowers white tinged with lav- 
ender. Anemone Virginia is a hairy 
species good for naturalizing in wild 
gardens, while Rue Anemone, a pretty 
native, found in woods, is fine for rock 
garden. It has fern-like foliage and 
the blossoms are usually in clusters of 
three. The “Common or Woods” 
Anemone is known to us all under its 
correct name Hepatica. It is, how- 
ever, a relative of the Anemones as 
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both belong to the Crowfoot family. 


Anemone coronaria, the Poppy 
Anemone, grows about a foot high. 
It is of different nature from the other 
Anemones as it grows from a bulb 
which should be planted in Septem- 
ber or October in a sheltered spot in 
the border. It blooms from early 
Spring until the beginning of Sum- 
mer and has white, pink, red and blue 
varieties. When through blooming 
the bulbs should be taken up and put 
in dry sand until Fall. This variety 
may also be used as a house plant and 
should be much better known than it 


is. The flowers are often two inches. 


across. 

The St. Brigid, of Irish origin, is 
another Anemone that we seldom see 
except in the catalogues. It is said 
to respond well to high cultivation. 
It grows from six to eight inches tall 
and comes in various colors except 
clear yellow. The latter statement 
would seem to be rather contradicted 
by another which says that the blos- 
soms are like gigantic yellow Butter- 
cups. It blooms in April or May. 


Anemone  pulsatilla or Pasque 
Flower is attractive in the rock gar- 
den or in the front part of the hardy 
border as it grows not over a foot 
high. It must have good drainage 
which as we said before is a family 
trait. The blooms come in April or 
May according to locality and are vio- 
let or purple. There is also a dark 
red variety, Rubra. 


The catalogues list as many as 
eighteen varieties, most of which 
should. be more often found in our 
gardens. 





Cactus Bulletin Available 


The Department of Agriculture has 
issued Circular No. 66, dated June, 
1929, as prepared by David Griffith 
and Charles Henry Thompson, entitled 
“Cacti.” 

This is a very comprehensive work 
of 26 pages, profusely illustrated, and 
it may be had for a remittance of 25c 
to Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

All Cactus lovers should have this 
Circular or Bulletin because of the 
facts and information which it con- 
tains. The illustrations are especially 
clear and representative. 

Cacti are considered from the prop- 
agating standpoint, the cultural stand- 
point, and the disease standpoint; and 
much in the way of useful information 
is given as to the economical value of 
the Cactus as a plant. There is a 
chapter on decorative value, peculiar- 
ities, and a long list of the cultivated 
forms is given, together with refer- 
ence to the literature of the subject. 


Altogether the bulletin is an espe- 
cially valuable one and does credit to 
its authors. 

This bulletin has a fixed price as 
above and is not available for free 
distribution. 
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Some Good aati Glads 


BY EVERETT EARLE STANARD, (Ore.) 


MONG the flower lovers who an- 
nually visit my Gladiolus gar- 
dens I note an ever increasing 

interest in “the smokies.” For the 
benefit of those gardeners who find 
these varieties particularly intriguing 
and wish to plant some of them, I will 
here recommend a number of those 
which I have found to be among the 
finest. 

First, let me explain just what the 
smokies are, for there are, no doubt, 
some readers of this article who have 
not as yet seen any of those, brilliant, 
dusky, or somberly beautiful sorts. 
Some of them are bronzy or brownish, 
others are grayish, ofttimes scintillant 
with gleams of gold in the throat, 
while still others glow or sparkle with 
twinkly, steely blue. To put it con- 
cisely, the smokies come mostly in 
shades of red, pink and lavender, over- 
laid, edged or commingled with tones 
of blue or gray. 

In the old days there were very few 
smokies from which to choose,— 
Prince of India, and one or two 
others,—and more recently, Rose Ash; 
but now they are ‘offered in great 
number and are, for the most part, 
great improvements over the older 
ones. This improvement probably ac- 
counts for the present popularity of 
these fine flowers. 

Mother Machree is perhaps the fin- 
est of the Gladiolus that come in this 
interesting category, being a soft, 
luminous blending of cream, gray and 
rose, with hints of gold. The plant 
is a good grower and the spike of 
exhibition quality. Marmora is prob- 
ably more nearly suited to the finan- 
cial status of the average home gar- 
dener, and is just about supreme as 
an exhibition flower, as- it opens from 
eight to twelve wonderful florets, 
silvery lavender gray, with petunia 
blotch. Lavender Bride should also 
be mentioned in this paragraph, for 
although it was introduced at a low 
price, it is very, very fine indeed—a 
smoky lavender in color. 

There is nothing just like Diener’s 
Carmelita. It is a fine smoky pink of 
good size with steely flakings. Veiled 
Brilliance is, in my garden, a very 
good grower. This is a light pink, 
overlaid or suffused with blue. Rose 
Mulberry is on the order of Rose Ash, 
and is in many respects an improve- 
ment, although the color is sometimes 
not as deep or warm as might be de- 
sired. An even better smoky is Roi 
Albert, a fine coppery-salmon flower 
with deeper throat. Emile Aubrun is 
a huge smoky-bronze with a cherry 


center, a good propagator, fine grower, 
and just about-indispensable flower. 

Smoky, or Sacajawea, is a graceful 
bronzy flower. It is claimed that 
Chief Joseph is even finer. Bronze 
Maid is a clear bronze flower with a 
hint of blue in the throat. Of un- 
usual oriental coloring is The Emir— 
a dull bronze suggesting the metallic 
appearance of the Breeder Tulips. 

The Emir is a primulinus hybrid. 
So, too, is Copper Bronze, a very pop- 
ular coppery bronze, winged and 
hooded flower which seems to me to 
embody just about the most unusual 
shade in any type. 

Dusky Queen is on the order of the 
old Prince of India. Brown Wings 
is aptly described by its name, and is 
a real mahogany brown. Saraband 
produces a very large flower of rich 
smoky old rose, featuring a color 
combination known as_ bordeaux. 
Bengal Tiger has still more of red 
in it and is a mottled flower. It has 
the fault of fading. Bengal Beauty 
is more perfect in this respect, it 
seems to me. An older one that is 
hard to beat is Romance, an orange- 
red, bordered with dark blue. 

Among the good gray Gladiolus that 
I have grown is Sword of Mahomet. 
This has an unusual dusky or faint 
brownish glamour underneath or shin- 
ing through the gray. Gray Knight 
and The Quakeress are just about all- 
gray. 

And now about Hinemoa,—termed 
by some experts as the most unusual 
of the smokies. It may suit you and 
may not, but is a large, deep-rose 
flower, flaked deeper and boasting 
wonderful blotches of cream color on 
the lower petals. Whether one likes 
it or not, it is surely sensational. 





Gladiolus From Bulblets in Pots 


ATISFACTORY results have been 

obtained by giving a little extra 
care to the bulblets of newer varieties 
in order to get the greatest possible 
increase. Store the bulblets over Win- 
ter where it is not too dry;—nor too 
damp. About six weeks before you 
start planting outdoors, carefully 
crack and skin the bulblets and plant 
in pots. A single bulblet I plant in a 
2-inch pot, but a 4-inch pot will hold 
a dozen. Put no manure or fertilizer 
of any kind in the pot, and use about 
half sand and half loam. Keep well 
watered and under no circumstances 
allow them to dry out. Keep in mod- 


erate temperature and let them see 
daylight. 
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When the shoot is about 3 inches 
high plant outdoors. They are quite 
hardy, but can be protected if desired. 
Be careful in transferring to the 
ground not to disturb the root system. 
Bulblets can be started in flats but 
I have found the pots much better. 

It is a many sided question. No two 
bulblets act alike, even of the same 
variety. Some will grow so far and 
then ripen, while others continue their 
growth till frost. Today (Oct. 10) 
I was digging bulblet stock, and every 
row was different. Olive Gooderich 
made very small bulbs, while Copper 
Bronze made bulbs 2 inches in di- 
ameter from bulblets. Chas. Dickens, 
Paul Pfitzer, Veilchenblau, Von Kony- 
nenburg, and Cardinal Prince made 
fine looking bulbs; but Joergs White, 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson, and Golden Dream 
gave very light returns. I expected 
better of Golden Dream. Golden 
Frills grows fine and blooms well from 
bulblets. Coronado (potted) gave me 
a nice bulb and 10 husky bulblets. 

Generally speaking, you cannot 
hurry Nature and while there may be 
some gain by indoor planting, it is 
not necessary with the prim-blooded 
bulbs as a class. 


WILLIAM G. HERRIDGE, (Conn.) 





Preparing Bulblets for Planting 


Experience is a mighty good 
teacher. I have found soaked bulblets 
give me best results in germinating. 
This is a system I use as it entails 
very little expense and is a fast way 
when in a hurry, and little time to do 
it in. 

Buy cheesecloth, 5 cents a yard at 
5 and 10 cent store, or dry goods 
house. Take bulblets and place them 
on a portion of cheesecloth, gather 
enough of the cheesecloth around the 
bulblets to form sort of a bag. Gather 
in and tie with ordinary white twine 
and cut with scissors. Leave one end 
of twine about one foot long after 
tying. I take the paper bag the bulb- 
lets were originally in and fold and 
tie to end of the 1 foot string which 
acts as a tag, and shows the variety 
contained in the cheesecloth bag. I 
take the cheesecloth bagged bulblets 
and place in ordinary galvanized pail 
of lukewarm water, keeping tag on 
outside of pail. I keep bulblets soaked 
about 10 days, adding lukewarm water 
morning and evening (oftener if I 
have oportunity). Handle bags care- 
fully for the soaking weakens the 
cheesecloth. 

“PITTSBURG” 





Le Marechal Foch Behaves Well 


I planted 1000 bulbs of Le Marechal 
Foch Gladiolus April 3rd and cut the 
first bloom July 12th. To date (Aug. 
5) I have sold 1009 blooms and there 
are still six or seven yet to bloom. I 
measured a few of the blossoms and 
they were 5% inches in diameter. 


JOHN H. SHERMAN, (Conn.) 


“Flower YJ 
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Pruning Everbearing Raspberries 


To THE EpIToR:— 


Reference was recently made in THE FLOWER 
GROWER to the pruning of Everbearing Rasp- 
berries, page 525, November issue. Is it right to 
prune Everbearing Raspberries in the Fall as 
recommended ? 





HENRY SAUER, (IIl.) 


Answer :—Everbearers are pruned in 
accordance with the method of bearing 
desired. The fall crop is borne on the 
tips of the canes that grew during the 
preceding Summer. The next Summer 
the same canes produce a crop lower 
down, just as Cuthbert canes do. Then 
the canes die. While this summer crop 
is being borne-on the older canes, new 
canes or suckers are growing to bear the 
fall crop of that year. 


Some Raspberry growers desire only 
the fall crop. Therefore they cut all 
canes to ground level in Winter or early 
Spring, so the whole strength of the root 
system will go to the production of new 
canes to bear in the Fall. 


Other growers feature the early crop 
and prune their St. Regis same as Cuth- 
bert or any other Red Raspberry. 


If your St. Regis never bear a fall 
crop, I should suspect that you have 
some other variety by mistake. St. Regis 
will not always give a fall crop, espe- 
cially if the canes are not growing well, 
but in 7 or 8 years you should have had 
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tops of the new canes in late Summer. 


R. A. VAN METER, (Mass.), Prof. of 
Pomology. 





Planning a Garden 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I would like to ask help in planning a garden 
of which I am enclosing a rough sketch as it is 
at present. Two years ago it was the most 
desolate place I think I have ever seen. The soil 
is a heavy loam, clay subsoil with shale less than 
two feet from the surface. 

I built a rockery in the southeast corner and 
laid the walk of shale dug from the excavation 
and most of the rock came from the same source. 

I want a Rose bed, a hardy border, climbing 
Roses on arches, a Pool with a Weeping Willow 
by it (the back of the garden is the lowest) 
Lombardy Poplars, a Tulip Tree, a Redbud, berried 
shrubs for the Birds and a bird bath, also Ever- 
greens, quick growing trees for a windbreak on 
the northwest, and trees for shade. Also,—and 
very important,—a Vegetable Garden. Also I 
would like a sundial and a garden seat. If some- 
one will kindly tell me where to put all these 
things, in a plan that will not require too much 
upkeep,—for I have always more than I can do,— 
I shall be everlastingly grateful. 


Mrs. JANE SpoKES, (Penna.) 


Answer:—This plan is offered as a 
general idea for a layout of a garden 
with the house and garage already lo- 
cated. 

The land slopes away from the house 
on all four sides, being the lowest in the 
rear. This gives an opportunity to lo- 
cate a Pool at the rear as shown with a 
garden seat under some Willows. 

There may be several steps located in 
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front of the Pool leading to the Rose 
garden with large clumps of Peonies on 
either side of the steps. 

The sundial in center of Rose garden 
is in direct line with the Rose-covered 
Arch which leads into the Vegetable 
Garden. 

A planting of Willow, Poplar or any 
other quick-growing trees can be used as 
a windbreak on the rear and north side 
of lot. However, as an all-year wind- 
break nothing could be better than Ever- 
greens, such as Pine and Arbor Vitae. 

The hardy Lurder is made up of va- 
rious shrubs with the perennials in fore- 
ground. 

A key to the plan follows as given 
by the owner: 


1. Norway Maples 9. Japanese Barberry 
2. Climbing Roses 10. Funkia Lily 

3. Spiraea Vanhouttei 11. Canoe Birch 

4. Red Snowberry 12. Wild Red Cedar 

5. Weigela rosea (old trees ) 

6. False Indigo 13. Plum Tree 

7. Rhododendrons 14. Apple Tree 


(seedlings) 15. Flowering Crab 
8. White Snowberry 


All are new plantings except the 
Cedars. 

In addition: 

E.—Evergreens 

P.—Perennials 


S.—Shrubs 
W.—Windbreak 


O. W. HorFMAN 





Late-Planted Gladiolus 


To THE EpITor :— 

I planted Gladiolus on the 4th of July so I 
could have some bloom for the fair which is here 
the last week of September; bul somehow the 
weather was not favorable and only part of these 


bloomed. At present they are grass-green. Will 
the bulbs be good for next year? 
HeNRY LANGE, (Ohio) 
Answer:—It may be stated as a prin- 


ciple in Gladiolus growing that bulbs 
planted for late bloom will produce in- 
ferior and somewhat immature bulbs 
when dug at the usual time in the Fall. 
If conditions are favorable they may 
mature fairly well, but if the weather is 
dry and unfavorable the bulbs are likely 
to be so small and immature as to be 
practically worthless for bloom the next 
year. 

It might be suggested that if one 
wants bloom at a definite time, it is 
necessary to make several plantings 
about ten days apart and even then 
weather conditions may upset one’s 
plans. Allowing only ten weeks from 
planting to bloom is hardly enough for 


average varieties even when planted 
July 4th. 


MADISON COOPER 





Peony Questions Answered 


To THE EpitTor:— 

I have a number of Felix Crousse Peonies. This 
year they were just one day late for Decoration 
Day and last year only two or three days late. Is 


there any treatment that will speed up the flower- 
ing of these? 


Is there a good red Peony that will insure bloom 
on Memorial day and if so, what is it? 
had one young Peony that sent up four 
stalks and each one bloomed. While I was away 
my wife admired them so she cut off every stalk 
leaving not a leaf. Will that injure the root? 
H. M. Fuuter, (Ill) 
Answer:—Peony bloom may be has- 
tened several days by watering heavily 
when the buds show color, and if one 
wants to go to the expense and trouble 
the water used may be warmed. I think 
someone suggested hot water for forcing 
Peonies, but naturally it should not be 
hot enough to damage the plants, but 
only real warm, about as warm as one 
could bear the hand in. Pour this on the 


ground around the plant and let it soak 
into the soil, a pailful or two at a time; 
by repeating two or three times a day 
for several days, it will produce results. 
There is no really good Peony that can 
be depended upon for Memorial day 
bloom in northern Illinois, but the old- 
fashioned red Officinalis Rubra will prob- 
ably bloom in time, indeed some years it 
will be too early. The earlier of the 
Chinensis varieties ought to come in by 
Decoration day when the season is early. 
Cutting the complete foliage of a 
Peony plant will surely injure it for at 
least one season. Indeed it may be more 
destructive than that. A plant breathes 
through its leaves and enough leaves 
must be left on the plant to mature the 
“eyes” for blooming the next year. It is 
possible that cutting off the stalks com- 
pletely might actually kill the plant. 


I will stand correction if my friends 
who have had more experience with 
Peonies, can tell a better story. 


MADISON COOPER 





Curing Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I see mention in November issue of the curing 
of Gladiolus bulbs. Now I am ignorant on that 
point and am in need of some information as 
to just how this is accomplished. Won’t you 
please tell me? 

Z. T. Russetu, (Mo.) 

Answer :—Curing, as applied to Gladi- 
olus bulbs, means simply the process of 
drying for storage. This process should 
not be hurried. The bulbs when removed 
from the ground are pretty well filled 
with moisture and may be exposed for 
a day or two to the sun, if there is any 
sun, and not much longer than that; 
just enough to dry the outer surface or 
husk of the bulb. After that the bulbs 
should be spread out thinly, preferably 
in trays with wire bottoms, not more 
than four inches deep. This allows a 
circulation of air and the balance of the 
curing process for a week or two, or sev- 
eral weeks, may be accomplished above 
ground in cool weather by placing the 
bulbs in an open room where the air can 
circulate freely. After curing a month 
or six weeks, even a longer period, the 
bulbs may be stored in an ordinary 
cellar where it is cool and where pota- 
toes will keep well, and it may be sug- 
gested here that the curing process ex- 
tends through the period of storage, as 
the bulbs in order to keep well must 
be continually giving off moisture, other- 
wise they are likely to mold or even rot; 
otherwise the bulbs will shrivel to such 
an extent as to injure their germinating 
and growing qualities when planted in 
the Spring. It may be stated roughly 
that bulbs which are successfully stored 
with as little drying out as possible are 
in the best condition for growth when 
planted. 

Hence the word “Curing” used in con- 
nection with Gladiolus bulbs after 
digging. While curing means drying, it 
does not mean that the drying should be 
a rapid process but a slow one. There- 
fore, curing may properly be defined as 
the slow drying of Gladiolus bulbs after 
digging. 

In some cases this process is hastened 
by the use of artificial heat. Artificial 
heat is sometimes used in hastening the 
curing process where bulbs are wanted 
for shipment to the South for early 
planting, or for planting in the green- 
house for forcing purposes. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


FLOWERS FOR AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 


I want to ask about a list of flowers 
for an authentic “old-fashioned garden.” 
Several times I have been asked for a 
really complete list of that sort—and 
I could only give what I happened to 
remember of my grandmother’s flowers 
and some of her neighbors. 


Some time ago I had a request like 
that from some people who had bought a 
very old house and wanted to restore the 
garden as well as the house. Their ex- 
perience asking old people was much like 
my own, the very old ones remember 
sketchily and often did not know the 
right names of the things they saw in 
childhood. However, some old people are 
very keen and remember clearly, also 
many of their children and grandchil- 
dren have memories of the old gardens 
and the flowers which grew in them. 
Not every one, though, can recall all the 
flowers still retained in memory, as “the 
blue ones in the round bed” or the yel- 
low ones “by the fence.” I have had 
people say so many times, “I wish I 
knew the name of the flowers Mother 
had along the path to the well”—or 
perhaps beside the woodshed. 

I have wondered if it wouldn’t be 
really interesting to make an attempt 
to collect these bits of information from 
those who remember old gardens. Also 
—those who remember old flowers,—but 
not their names, might send their de- 
scriptions and no doubt someone else 
would remember the name. 


ETHELYN RINN, (Mich.) 





PRACTICAL BIRD BATH WANTED 


I wonder if any reader has had ex- 
perience in making a bird bath and could 
give practical suggestions as to the best 
way to go about it? 


M. E. YOUNKEN, (Penna.) 


TWENTY BEST DAHLIAS WANTED 


Would like a list of the best twenty 
Dahlias. Varieties which have ll- 
around excellence are preferred to those 
with show qualities only. 


Mrs. M. OLSEN, (Wis.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DOES NOT BLOOM 


I have a large Christmas Cactus that 
has not bloomed in four years. It looks 
good and grows good during the Sum- 
mer but no signs of a bud have appeared. 
It has a south window. Sometimes the 
leaves turn yellow and drop off. Would 
like to hear from someone that knows 
what is wrong. 


Mrs. AuGUsST GRUENBAUER, ( Mich.) 


PREPARING DAHLIAS FOR SHOWING 


How should Dahlias be prepared for 
exhibition at the flower shows? When 
cut they do not last long and I would 
like to know what will improve their 
lasting qualities as cut flowers. 


W. G. S., (Ind.) 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM BLIGHT? 


I grow beautiful Chrysanthemums by 
disbudding them. In the early Sum- 
mer I use lime and bluestone as a spray, 
but many of my plants are blighted. 
I assume that it is a blight as all the 
leaves dry up and the flowers are not 
perfect. What I want to know is 
whether plants from these blighted stalks 
are likely to be healthy next year or will 
they be subject to blight again? 

My perennial Phlox and Blue Agera- 
tum behaved the same way. 


Mrs. CARL HARDIN, (N. C.) 


GLOXINIA INFORMATION WANTED 


Will someone give instructions for the 
propagation of Gloxinias either from 
seeds or otherwise, stating time to start 
and directions for handling, etc.? 


Mrs. J. E. ROBINSON, (Iil.) 








DAFFODILS SPROUT IN DECEMBER 


I purchased a quantity of the yellow 
Daffodils in November and planted them 
shortly after Thanksgiving. There are 
now green shoots coming up through the 
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earth and this is only the last of De- 
cember. Will this premature growth be 
injured by later freezing weather? If 
so, can anything be done to prevent 
further growth until the proper time? 


Mary E. Houeu, (D. C.) 


POINSETTIA INFORMATION WANTED 


At Christmas I received a fine Poin- 
settia, five to eight inches in height, in 
a pot, and in full bloom. Could this 
plant be stored away in the cellar in 
dry earth and brought out next Spring 
so as to produce growth which would 
bloom next Winter. 

Definite instructions on this subject 
will be appreciated. 


Mrs. E. M. Mosssura, (Ind.) 


CARE OF FUCHSIA 


Will some reader tell me about proper 
treatment of Fuchsias indoors? 

I purchased a dozen of these plants in 
September and have nursed them along, 
but the leaves continue to grow yellow 
and fall off. 

H. A. HOPKINS, ( Mich.) 





Disposing of the Surplus Kittens 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


ghastly Cat-tale, and the inci- 

dent which it relates came very 
near convincing me that a Cat is 
really possessed of at least two of the 
nine lives for which it is supersti- 
tiously given credit. 

Josephine had six Kittens, which is 
an awful lot of Kittens when they 
persist in staying, in their entirety, 
under one’s feet all day long. It 
seemed that the six must be disposed 
of, cute as they were. I appealed to 
the stronger-sex element of the fam- 
ily, but his courage was insufficient; 
so, in desperation, I undertook the 
gruesome task myself. Putting the 
half-dozen four-weeks-old Kittens in 
a gunny sack, together with a brick 
as ballast, I closed my eyes and 
plunged the whole into a tub filled 
with water. 

At first there were piteous “‘meows” 
and a dreadful scratching and scram- 
bling, but finally the sack lay without 
a tremor, half full of thoroughly dead 
Kittens. Feeling like a remorseful 
criminal, I took the sack to the garden 
and, digging a substantial hole in one 
corner, placed the sack in it and cov- 
ered it well with dirt. I then hurried 
away to town, where I stayed about 
three hours. When I returned, I was 
met at the front door by six fat, 
playful, happy little Kittens and a 
purring, complacent Josephine. 

I hunted up the stronger-sex ele- 
ment of the family and asked him to 
pinch me to see if I were asleep and 
dreaming. Instead, he told me a wild 
tale about going to the garden shortly 
before my return. While he was hoe- 
ing the Cabbages, a faint “Meow” 
reached his ears. When the “Meows” 
continued, he began to wonder, since 


Nic: this is a true and somewhat 


he knew of my dastardly crime. But 
(possibly because he was scared) he 
kept right on hoeing, refusing to be- 
lieve what his ears told him. Never- 
theless, he occasionally glanced askance 
at the corner where I had placed 
the sack, and perhaps you can im- 
agine his dismay when presently he 
saw the loose earth begin to heave 
and quiver. In mercy and disbelief, 
he took his hoe and unearthed the re- 
straining sack, and out crept six soggy 
but grateful Kittens, keen to enter 
into the hardships and joys of a sec- 
ond life. And whether or not the 
family ever enjoys any more peace, 
with six Kittens forever under its 
heels, there the six shall stay. The 
family appreciates the virtue «f per- 
severance. 


4 





Josephine, the Mother Cat 


ANSWERS 


BLUE FLOWERS WITH LILIES 


Answering Mrs. R. G. Harper, (Okla.) : 
Would suggest Veronica in the posi- 
tion she mentions. It flowers freely, is 
very hardy, and very attractive indeed. 
The large seed houses catalogue many 
varieties of this plant. 
Mrs. J. DELWoRTH, (Ont.) 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
Answering B. F. Walker: 
Clematis paniculata comes 
from seeds sown as soon as ripe, in 
either frame or greenhouse. If carried 
until Spring before sowing, prevent their 
drying or they will come very unevenly, 
some not for a year. 
FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


readily 


ROOTING ROSE CUTTINGS 


In September, after the bloom has 
faded, we cut back all our Rambler 
Roses. All sprays from the main 


Ep!Tor’s Notre :— 

Those who have to do with the domestic Cat 
appreciate the fact that the disposal of surplus 
Kittens is 10 small problem or task; and espe- 
cially where one’s sensibility toward animals is 
rather keen, the disposing of Kittens is n» joke. 

Right here I want to relate a little story about 
my father. In his earlier years he was a farmer, 
and it was related of him that whenever there 
was a calf to kill or other animal to dispose of, 
he always found that he had business in the vil- 
lage or on the other end of the farm. 

Well, the Editor feels just about the same way 
about the taking of life in any form, but as a 
matter of discipline to my will power, I actually 
did dispose of a litter of Kittens not so many 
months back. But what I wanted to say as a 
helpful suggestion to those who have the prob- 
lem in hand, is that one should not wait until 
the Kittens are four weeks old as did Miss Snelling 
before disposing of them It is no serious job, 
if one’s mind can be brought into the right atti- 
tude, to either drown or knock on the head, 
young Kittens a day or two old. 

Now I know that some of my super-Nature- 
loving friends are going to criticize me for telling 
any such story, but 1 claim to be practical above 
all things and I meet practical things in a prac- 
tical way. If I am a Nature lover, I am a prac- 
tical Nature lover ond *ot one of the super kind 
who can only see cne side of the problem. 

And I want to :ay right here that I have been 
a Cat lover from childhood, and we have always 
had to do with C..°s and had Cats about, and I 
hupe that I always may 

MADISON COOPER 
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branches and every spray that has 
bloomed, will generally root if put into 
good soft earth. We have to cut back 
severely anyway on account of our 
northern Winters. 


PAULINE F. MEapE, (N.Y.) 


PROPAGATING SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


Answering E. A. Petzoldt, (N.Y.): 


I have two nice plants which were 
propagated by breaking small sprays of 
matured, dry flowers at the joint with 
the main stem. I snipped off the dry 
flowers and the leaves which would if 
left on the stem be under ground when 
planted. Then I covered the plant with 
a quart fruit jar and left it covered until 
early Fall. These sprays were planted 
in ordinary flower beds in a partially- 
shaded spot and watered occasionally 
without removing the jar. 


M. V. Bindel, (Iowa) 


NITRATE OF SODA ON DAHLIAS 


Mrs. S. B. Grubb says to put 1 table- 
spoonful of Nitrate of Soda around the 
Dahlia stalks to fertilize them. My ex- 
perience taught me never to put the dry 
soda on anything. I use 1 tablespoonful 
to 2% gallons of water using 1 qt. of 
this water to each stalk three time a 
week after they begin to bloom, which 
makes grand large Dahlias with stems 
three to four feet long, by following the 
rules laid down by A. C. Haasch in the 
August issue, which is exactly my way 
of treating the stalks. 


Mrs. SARAH A. SAYLER, (Ohio) 


REMEDY FOR MEALY BUG 


Answering Mrs. L. H. Fogle, (Wis.,) 
in Oct. FLOWER GROWER: 


I use strong soapsuds on Mealy Bug. 
Wash the plants thoroughly in soapsuds 
made of any good pure soap, let stand 
about an hour, then rinse with clear 
water, as the soap is not good for the 
plant if left on it. Then I pick off all 
the Bugs and scales I can find. This 
process may be repeated as often as 
necessary. I treated a Saintpaulia that 
was literally covered with the Bugs, 
although I have been told never to get 
water on its leaves, in this way, and my 
plant survived and bloomed beautifully 
afterward. 


Mrs. H. F. Stewart, (Kans.) 


HOUSE PLANTS FOR LITTLE SUNLIGHT 


Answering Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.): 


Here are some suggestions for house 
plants which need little sunlight. The 
Begonia family does very well usually. 
Palms, Rubber Trees, Sanseviera (Bow- 
string Hemp), Aspidistras, Impatiens 
sultani; and the bulbous plants, Hy- 
acinths, Tulips, Daffodils, and Grape 
Hyacinth. 


S. F. BARTHOLOMEW, (Mich.) 


GASPLANT FROM SEED 


Answering W. F. Nichart, (Ohio,) 
—_ Dictamnus, Gasplant or Burning 
ush :— 


It is not advisable to disturb the plant 
very often, as they improve with age. 
Propagation is accomplished with dif- 
ficulty by division, but easily by seeds, 
which are sown in the open ground in 
Fall AS SOON AS RIPE, and covered 
an inch. They will germinate the next 


Spring, and when two years old the 
seedlings may be removed to their per- 
manent position, where they will flower 
the following year. 

An interesting fact connected with 
Dictamnus albus is that the seed pods 
emit an oil when ripe, and holding a 
lighted match near them on a still Sum- 
mer eve, will cause a flash. 

Varieties, D. purpureus with large 
dark-colored flowers and D. grandiflorus 
with large red flowers are worth 
growing. 

G. B., (Mich.) 


WITCH’S BROOMS 


The growth on the Hickory tree about 
which Mr. Spengler inquires in the Sep- 
tember FLOWER GROWER is popularly 
called a Witch’s Broom. They are to be 
found on a large variety of trees in- 
cluding Alder, Hickory, Beech, Pine, 
Larch, Spruce, Fir, Hornbeam, and 
Hackberry. 

Their growth is due to the meta- 
morphic action of parasitic fungi be- 
longing mostly to the genera Aecidium 
and Exoascus, which attack the branches 
and furnish the necessary stimulus to 
control the growth in such a manner as 
to produce the “brooms.” 


L. S. Hopkins, (Mo.) 


TOBACCO STEMS AS FERTILIZER 


Answering Mr. Chas. Cate’s inquiry 
regarding use of tobacco stems for fer- 
tilizer. I would say that tobacco stems 
(ground) have been found very bene- 
ficial for lawns and for most all outdoor 
plants; especially good to use around 
Asters, Nasturtiums and Chrysanthe- 
mums; not only helping to keep the plant 
lice under control but also acting as a 
fertilizer. They are also used by the 
commercial and private growers for 
flowers and plants in the greenhouse, 
particularly Roses, Carnations, Snaps, 
ete. 

One is apt not to use enough. Best 
results are obtained when put on 1% 
to 2 inches thick. 

Tobacco stems have two-fold action; 
one as an insecticide due to the nicotine 
acting as a remedy for midge, aphis and 
thrips; and the other as a fertilizer as 
they contain nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash. 

There are several commercial products 
of tobacco on the market. 


Lucy S. SLATER, (N.Y.) 


SWEET PEAS STOP BLOOMING 


Answering Margaret Mitchell, (Ohio): 


Have you grown the Sweet Peas on 
the same ground each year? If so your 
soil is “Sweet Pea sick.” I have three 
100-foot beds in which I regularly rotate 
Sweet Peas, Gladioli and Dahlias so 
that the Sweet Peas only come every 
three years to a bed in which they have 
previously grown. The Dahlias follow the 
Sweet Peas and that gives the soil a 
rest as that bed gets no manure for the 
Dahlias. After a session of Gladioli the 
nitrogen bacteria are exhausted and the 
Sweet Peas have a fresh start. 

Or, the fault may lie in your excessive 
watering. In the very dry Summers 
from which we suffer, my Peas are 
lucky if they get watered once in two 
weeks, but I keep the soil constantly 
stirred about them,—and I grow exhibi- 
tion blooms for which I always get first 
prize in our local shows. 
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I have given up using chemical fer- 
tilizers on Sweet Peas. I use bone meal 
at planting time, the bed being trenched 
and manured in the Fall. 


A. M. Srmons, (N.S.) 


PLANTS FOR SHADY PLACES 


Answering Mrs. C. De F. Hoxie, 
(N.Y.) :— 

There are many good flowers for par- 
tial shade. Some of the best perennials 
are: Achillea, Alyssum, Anchusa, 
Aquilegia, Digitalis, Ferns, Funkia, 
Hemerocallis, Lychnis, Platycodon, 
Primula, Viola, Kansas Gayfeather, 
Japanese Anemone, Bleedingheart, Hare- 


Among the annuals are; Sweet Alys- 
sum, Snapdragon, Sweet Sultan, China 
Aster, Clarkia, Cynoglassum, California 
Poppy, Godetia, Balsam, Lupine, Myoso- 
tis, Nicotiana, Petunia, Schizanthus. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


DICTAMNUS FROM SEED 


Answering W. F. Nihart:— 

Plant seed of Dictamnus now as they 
usually require the action of snow and 
frost to germinate well. A handy way 
is to sow in a small flat, covering about 
one-fourth inch. Leave it out over Win- 
ter and in the Spring you should have 
the small plants appear. They grow 
very slowly requiring three years or 
more to bloom. Set the seedlings where 
you want them and do not move unless 
absolutely necessary. 


M. E. YOUNKEN, (Penna.) 


ABOUT HOLLYHOCKS 


I am interested in inquiries about 
Hollyhocks. Although they are called 
biennials, I have them that are in a 
protected corner of the house on the 
south side, that are eight years old. Also 
some of the so-called annual Hollyocks, 
which will blossom in August from seed 
planted in the Spring, are three or four 
years old, and are more vigorous each 
year. As soon as they are through flow- 
ering, a new growth comes up from the 
root, and I cut the old stocks down close, 
protecting with a few leaves over Win- 
ter. We sometimes have it as cold as 
20 or 30 degrees below zero. 


EDWARD E. WHITCOMB, (N. H.) 


REMEDY FOR CHIGGERS 


Answering W. M., (Ohio,) page 508, 
October issue: 

Powdered sulphur dusted in the stock- 
ings will prevent the “Chiggers” getting 
on the person. When “Chiggers” get 
under the skin there is not much that 
can be done except wait until they have 
spent their force. 

It is entirely possible to dust sulphur 
on the ground infested with these pests 
and thus drive most of them away. 


E. G. Carr, (N. J.) 


FERN QUESTIONS 


Answering Mr. J. V. O’Connor, (Pa.): 

The fungus that you speak of is not 
really a fungus at all, but what is known 
as the mealy bug. If you will look 
closely you will see that the mass of 
white covers a great number of tiny 
eggs. Probably you have seen the ma- 
ture insect covered with a white waxy 
substance. In the greenhouses the 


mealy bug is fought with a high water 
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pressure, driving the spray through the 
plant and washing them away. If you 
can do this you will find no necessity for 
spraying with anything else. Use a 
good oil spray in case you cannot use 
water pressure. 


S. F. BARTHOLOMEW, ( Mich.) 


ASTILBE HARDY IN ILLINOIS 


Someone was asking about the Astilbe. 

I have several kinds and think they 
are a fine addition to any garden. They 
are a Herbaceous Spirea, and I treat 
them just as I would a Peony, as they 
are quite hardy. They may be had in 
shades of pink and white, and they bloom 
in June. I do not even cover them here 
in Illinois during the Winter. 


JOHN BLACK, (IIll.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DROPS BUDS 


Answering E. S. C. Potter: 

Christmas Cactus will drop its buds if 
kept too wet. Any repotting should be 
done just after blooming. It does not 
require an especially rich soil, conse- 


quently does not usually need repotting 


every year. Keep in a warm place dur- 
ing blooming season. 


E. D. Crow., (Calif.) 


LINUM PERENNE 


Answering George J. King, (Ohio): 


Linum perenne (Perennial Flax) be- 
longs to tne Flax family. It is a lovely, 
airy plant with small, flat, fine petals 
of pretty azure blue. The plants are 
erect, from 18 to 24 inches in height, 
with branching leafy stems. The flowers 
are borne almost continuously from early 
May through July. Easy of culture; 
growing readily in any good garden soil. 
Likes full sunshine and will stand dry 
situations. Is very good for Rock Gar- 
dens. Propagated from seed or root 
divisions. 

J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


NAME FOR LILY 


Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell, (Texas) 
in THE FLOWER GROWER, 1929, asks for 
the name of her Lily. 
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Her description and also the illustra- 
tion tells me that it is not a Lily. It is 
a Crinum, and belongs to the Amaryllis 
family, and I think it is Crinum fimbria- 
tulum. 

There are a number of species in culti- 
vation. The only one that I have flow- 
ered is C. amabile, a light-pink in color. 
Have grown several other species but 
discarded them for other plants that do 
not take so much space. The flowers are 
beautiful. 

I..G. Noyes, (Mass.) 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS, ETC. 


In answer to Gladys S. Martin, (Vt.,) 
will say that Lobelia cardinalis is very 
common, growing here in brooks and wet 
bogs. 

Liatris or Blazing Star, Erinus, 
Asclepias tuberosa are all three hardy 
perennials; all are impatient of water. 
Should be planted where there is natural 
drainage; Erinus can be used in a 
mounded rock garden. 

I found a colony of Liatris growing on 
a side hill of an old sand hill, which is 





A Five-room California Bungalow* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


ERE are two plans of an extremely 

popular design. There is no dif- 

ference as to the fundamental 
scheme of rooms and external design, 
_but the drawing at the left, 5-B-41A, 
provides for a larger kitchen than the 
other and has also a dining nook. In 
this plan the stairway to the basement 
and grade entrance is at the rear. In 
the other one, 5-B-41, the grade entrance 
is at the side. 


The home builder who wants a dining 
aleove should choose the former plan, 
but with the understanding that this 
house will cost something more, since it 
is necessary to increase somewhat the 
over all size of the house. The addi- 
tional expense will not be of much con- 
sequence. 

In each of these houses there is an 
excellent living room, two bedrooms, 
dining room and kitchen, with, of course, 
the bath. Five-room bungalows of this 
type are probably the most popular of 
all houses that are built. They are gen- 
erally inexpensive. They afford fine ac- 
commodation and they get all the rooms 
on one floor, which to many people is a 
highly desirable quality. 

One of the minor details of these 
plans, which may seem important to 
small home builders, is that the front 
bedroom has direct access from the ves- 
tibule. It can thus be used as a room 
to be rented and in that way provide an 
income during at least the early years 
of housekeeping while the home is being 
paid for. If desired, this door may be 
omitted. 


This design has been formed thinking 
of the requirements of small home build- 
ers who must not spend excessive sums 
on their homes. At the sagas time it is 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 





not poverty stricken. The forms are 
pleasant. As can be seen from the door- 
way, there is a distinct element of beauty 





which, after all, has its market value. 
Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish stucco, roof of tile. Shingles may 
be substituted if necessary. 
Facing: South or east. 


Size of lot: Approximately 45 feet. 





et 


Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc.—Home Plan No. 5-B-41 
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still being used. This season has been 
very dry, so the spikes were only five 
inches long, while on three plants I 
moved to my flower garden in _ the 
Spring, with good natural drainage, they 
reached 13 inches long. A very hand- 
some flower; rosy purple, commencing 
to bloom at the top of the spike first, 
the only spiked flower that I am fa- 
miliar with that does that. 
A. J. FisH, (Mass.) 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BULLETIN ON INSECTS 


Several questions in recent issues of 
THE FLOWER GROWER can be answered 
by reference to Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1495, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This book is full of information on this 
general subject and can be had for 10c. 

MARGARET MITCHELL, (Ohio) 


STORING CANNA ROOTS 


I store my Cannas in a barrel, first 
putting salt hay on the bottom then a 
layer of Cannas, (with the dirt on them) 
then salt hay and so on until the barrel 
is filled. Then put on burlap or a paper 
top as a cover. In the Spring the 
Cannas will be O. K. 

I also store Dahlias in the same way 
with complete success. The barrels con- 
taining Cannas or Dahlias should be 
stored in a cellar but not near the 
furnace. 


Mrs. J. A. BITTNER, (L. I.) 


BRUGMANSIA FROM SEED 


Replying to Mrs. Norman England, 
(Ont...) 

Am very much afraid you will not 
have success in the planting of the 
Datura seed,— Angel Trumpet. 

Since 1873 the writer has been deeply 
interested in the Angel Trumpet,—Wed- 
ding Bells—Brugmansia,—The Night- 
Blooming-Cerus Lily; all of which names 
have been applied to the Angel Trumpet 
as you call it. 

For a great many years, the writer 
has raised small plants from the large 
one purchased in 1873, just for the sat- 
isfaction of giving these plants to those 
that are deeply interested in this won- 
derful flower. 

This plant is strictly a greenhouse 
plant, and cannot stand a frost that is 
hard enough to affect the bark: Hard 
frosts will make the bark of the tree 
drop off. 

One plant (an off-shoot of the mother 
plant) we have, stands in the neighbor- 
hood of 12 feet high, and just this Sum- 
mer had over 100 blooms at one time; 
and these flowers will run from 8 to 10 
inches long, and 5 to 6 inches across the 
bottom of the trumpet. It has a rich, 
creamy color, and a wonderful odor. 


F. W. Parsons, (Ohio) 


THE JUNEBERRY 


Answering D. H. Sanford, (Ohio): 

Your inquiry in the November issue 
regarding the Juneberry, jogs my mem- 
ory back to fifty odd years ago when I 
used to go to a small tree which grew on 
the bank of a small brook to gather the 
fruit, (I might have said small fruit) 
of a Juneberry tree. I knew them as 
sugar pears. The only fault I have to 
find with it, is that I could never get 
enough of them. 

Botanically the tree is Amelanchier. 





The species that you inquire about, I 
think is the same as the one I mention, 
Amelanchier canadensis. The leaves are 
folded together lengthwise, somewhat 
heart-shaped at the base, and finely 
toothed, and sharp-pointed, and a pur- 
plish-brown color when young. 


In April the trees, when in flower, 
are a sheet of white. The fruits are on 
stems about two inches long. Amel- 
anchier oblongifolia, in fruit, is much 
the same; but the “berries” are on 
shorter stems, and more juicy than A. 
canadensis. 

Yes, the small trees may be procured 
from some of the nurseries. One in this 
section offers A. canadensis four or five 
feet high, and his catalogue says “flowers 
in early Spring; followed by small 
purplish fruit in Autumn.” We, (you 
and I) know better. 

He also offers A. rotundifolia, a shrub, 
the European Shadblow, A. spicata 
(Law.) which grows in Canada and 
around the Great Lakes according to the 
botanies. This species has_ purplish- 
black fruits in the Autumn. 

I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) 


STORING CANNA ROOTS 


Answering Mrs. Stoddard, 
concerning care of Canna roots: 

I have been rather successful in keep- 
ing Canna roots. After frost, the stalks 
are cut and laid over the hills of bulbs. 
In a few days, I dig these clumps leav- 
ing them intact as much as _ possible. 
Store in basement,—a furnace heated one 
preferably—at any rate, a warm dry 
room, stacking these clumps one upon 
another in large ‘boxes or bins. Cover 
lightly with burlap or anything handy 
and leave to their sleep for the Winter. 

Along in January or February,—de- 
pends largely on how the temperature 
has been in your room, it is well to look 


(N.Y.,) 
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about your Canna roots. If very dry, 
they should be dampened and recovered 
with straw or burlap to hold the mois- 
ture. As soon as buds show, you can 
plant the roots in boxes or pots until 
time to set out-of-doors. 

When I have a great many, I usually 
just leave in a moist heap, being careful 
of the growing shoots when outdoor 
planting time comes. 


Mrs. R. B. BRIDGEMAN, (Mo.) 


I wonder if a warm, dry room is really meant. 
—(EpItTor) 


CULTURE OF JAPANESE IRISES 


Answering F. B. C., (Mass.,) Nov. 
FLOWER GROWER, page 556:— 

Japanese Irises should be planted while 
in bloom or soon thereafter, if bloom is 
expected the following year. Japanese 
Iris should be planted deeper than other 
species, in good rich soil, and kept well 
cultivated. In the Fall give a good 
mulch of well-rotted manure between the 
rows and be sure they are kept well 
watered just before blooming time. 

These important things have. all to do 
with success in growing this wonderful 
plant. I have been growing them for six 
vears and never missed a good crop of 
bloom. 

F. DANLEY, (IIl.) 


WINTERING TRITOMAS 


J. R. Henderson, (Ont.,) asks about 
Wintering Tritomas. 

Last Winter I carried over twenty 
Tritomas. These were seedlings from 
seed planted early in the Spring. Some 
beautiful colors developed so I dug every 
one the first part of November, just 
before the ground froze, packed them 
closely together in an old pail, tops up, 
roots down, and filled in entirely, cov- 
vering all roots with dry garden soil; 
put them in the vegetable cellar where it 








Conservatory of Mrs. Emilie M. Chadwick, (Ontario) 


It shows a great variety of house plants and tropical foliage. Mrs. Chadwick 
writes that it is heated by hot air only; that there are no double glass in it; and that 
she has never had a plant freeze, even with forty degrees below zero outside. The 
conservatory is 15 ft. by 30 ft. in dimensions and opens from the library. 

The photograph shows clearly the possibilities of the small greenhouse attached to 
the home. Years ago when the Editor was a boy, the home which had a conservatory 


was a most unusual and luxurious one. 


Now we seldom hear the word conservatory 


used, and many comparatively modest places have a small greenhouse attached which 
they use with success and in many cases with profit. 
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was pitch dark, and had a temperature 
of approximately 35 degrees from De- 
cember till April. 

A flower friend used this same treat- 
ment with equal success on old roots 
purchased from a nursery. 


Mrs. FRANK LEININGER, ( Minn.) 


BEGONIAS DO POORLY INSIDE 


Answering Rosetta A. Gotsch, (Mo.): 

From the symptoms you mention your 
Be gonias are suffering either from some- 
thing in the soil or from the effect of 
illuminating gas. If you repot these 
Begonias before bringing them inside 
and used a very strong fertilizer, you 
may be sure that your trouble lies there. 
The soil should be made up of garden 
soil, sand, and well-rotted manure with 
the addition of leaf mold. Drainage is 
essential and lack of same is most likely 
the cause of failure in a high percentage 
of cases. 


S. F. BARTHOLOMEW, ( Mich.) 


HOUSE PLANTS FOR LITTLE SUNLIGHT 


Mrs. Bert Town, (N 
find nothing more satisfactory than 
Chinese Primroses. These may be had 
in a pleasing variety of kinds and col- 
ors, until no other flower is needed even 


.Y.), can probably 


for variety. However, Beefsteak Be- 
gonia, (Begonia sanguinea) is good, as 


are also the Fuchsias. These last do not 
want a temperature higher than 70 de- 
grees F., but they are quite subject to 
aphids and insects. 

Miss RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


ANTS ON PEONY BUDS 


Answering Mrs. L. Wagner :— 

It is usually stated that Ants will not 
harm Peony buds. They are after the 
sweet gum that is contained in the bud 
and disappear when the flower opens. 


M. E. YOUNKEN, (Penna.) 


TALL FREE BLOOMING FLOWER WANTED 


Answering Mrs. M. I. Hansen, 
(Calif.) : 

Some good annuals for setting are; 
African Daisy, Annual Larkspur, 
Seabiosa, Arctotis, Calliopsis, Salpi- 
glossis, American Branching Asters, 
Bachelor Buttons (double). Practically 
all of these grow on narrow. formed 
plant, and can be worked in between 
your Roses. 

J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 





A Chat With the Publisher 


THE FLOWER GROWER AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Those who have not made a selection of pres- 
ents’ for their flower-loving friends should not 
procrastinate longer. A year’s subscription is the 
very best present that any flower lover can have. 
The bulbs too make a very fine present and under 
the combination offer the bulbs may be sent to 
one friend and the subscription to another. 


SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


The pruning shears, grass shears, bulbs, and 
Japanese screen calendars as presents come next 
to a subscription to this magazine. These Sub- 
scription Rewards are told about in the advertis- 
ing pages. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The three volume set of Bailey’s is about as 
good. as a. whole bookcase of horticultural books 
when it comes to answering practical questions 
in horticulture. There is probably no investment 
in books of a horticultural nature that comes any- 
where near Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture, 





SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Names with complete addresses get very careful 
attention in this office and each sample is accom- 
panied by a circular letter in a-sealed envelope so 
that the sample is not likely to be overlooked. 
Sample copies bring a large proportion of perma- 
nent subscribers and my friends should keep in 
mind at all times that they are under an obliga- 
tion to boost THE FLOWER GROWER as occasion 
offers. 


THE POPULAR JAPANESE SCREENS 


The Japanese Screen Calendars as subscription 
rewards for 1930 are now ready for mailing, and 
those who have had the 1929 Screens will want 
those for 1930. This year I am furnishing FOUR 
instead of two, because of a very favorable pur- 
chase early in the season. The Screens are mostly 
of floral subjects and brighten a dark wall of any 
room wonderfully. Those who are unable to try 
for new subscriptions can secure the calendars 
for a cash price, see advertising pages. 


TELL ADVERTISERS WHERE YOU SAW IT 


LONG TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS DESIRABLE 

An increasing number of readers display their 
thrift and good business sense by remitting at 
the greatly reduced rate for three year and five 
year periods. This indicates confidence in the 
magazine and adds greatly to the stability of our 
subscription list. Long-period subscriptions not 
only make a great saving to the subscriber but 
they help the publisher as it makes a great deal 
of saving on clerical work. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


- This section has developed wonderfully in the 
year since it was introduced and it looks like a 
permanent feature. A classified advertisement 
may result in very large sales and can be used as 
an auxiliary with display advertising. I am a 
little afraid that I have the rate too low on 
classified advertising but it will not be advanced 
for the present. The small advertiser can use 
classified space to advantage. 


WE HAVE A LARGE LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 


Although THE FLOweR GROWER probably has a 
larger subscription list among libraries than any 
other horticultural or gardening publications, yet 
there is room for a great increase, and I hope 
that those who are acquainted with libraries in 
their neighborhood will tell the librarian about it 
and perhaps ask me to send a sample copy. There 
is really no magazine equal to THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a reading proposition, and none that 
contains as well balanced a collection of real 
literature without fiction. Mention THE FLOWER 
Grower to your librarian and recommend it as 
strongly as your judgment allows. 
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NEWSSTANDS SHOULD CARRY THE FLOWER GROWER 
STEADILY 


Although the sales of this magazine have in- 
creased very largely from the newsstands during 
the past three years, there are more newsstands 
which do not carry THE FLower Grower than 
there are those that actually display it. Tell your 
newsdealer about THE FLOweR GROWER and get 
him to try a few copies. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD BOOST 


Growers who make a business of flower stocks 
of various kinds are interested in increasing the 
circulation of THE FLowerR Grower because every 
new reader makes another garden enthusiast who 
will buy more flower stocks of various kinds. Tell 
your nurserymen or commercial grower about this 
magazine if he does not already have it. I have 
a large number of professionals on my subscrip- 
tion list and they continually write me about 
the value of THE FLOweR GROWER. 


INDEXES AVAILABLE FOR ANY YEAR 


I can furnish indexes for any year, 
THE FLOWER GROWER published since 
THE Mopern GLADIOLUS GROWER published for 
four years, 1914 to 1917 inclusive. Send 10c¢ for 
any year you want. We hope to have the 1929 
index out about the first of the year. You can 
remit in advance and it will be sent you promptly 
when ready. 


not only for 
1918, but of 


KIND WORDS FROM READERS 

Nearly every day I get letters from readers tell- 
ing about the great satisfaction which they se- 
cure from the magazine, saying that not only does 
it give them great quantities of floral and horti- 
cultural information, but incidentally an inspira- 
tion toward better living and a better outlook on 
life. And they also tell me about the satisfaction 
received from the Gladiolus bulbs which I have 
sent out to the extent of many thousand ship- 
ments per year. Altogether these letters give me 
much satisfaction because I thus know that THE 
FLOWER GROWER is performing a really useful 
mission and that the material which I am print- 
ing is more than satisfactory. 


COMPARISONS USEFUL TO PROVE FACTS 


from time to time, asked readers to com- 
pare any issue of THE FLOweR GROWER with any 
two issues of any other publication. A _ better 
way is to take the index of THE FLOWER GROWER 
and compare it with the indexes of any other two 
magazines for the same year. Then select the 
articles in which you yourself are interested and 
see what the comparison is. I am sure after this 
test you will become a booster of THE FLOWER 
GroweR, I am really dependent on my friends 
for the natural and healthful growth of the 
magazine, 


I have, 


MADISON COOPER 





Classified Advertising Section 








RATE 12'2 PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised Ad- 
vertisements for this department must Be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 

















Bulbs 


BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING — Tigridas 25c 
Pink Callas 75c, Magic Lily $1.00, Chlidanthus. 
nly Panc ratum, Zephyranthes, 20c each. Catalog 
free. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 











Dahlias 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST for 1930 ready. 
it. The Best for the Least. 





Send for 
Boston Dahlia Gardens, 








Boston 24, Mass. 

DAHLIAS—Two hundred best varieties, not forced, 
won all first prizes, Commercial Growers, Minnesota 
Dahlia Society show this year. Write for catalogue, 
prices exceptional. Fred A. Benjamin, 360 Robert 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

SUPERB DAHLIAS for home garden and for the 


fancier. Send for catalogue. 
Fowler Ave., Ogden, Utah. 


CERTAIN-TEED DAHLIAS—60 Choice 
near wholesale prices. Elite Glory, $1.00; 
50c postpaid. Send for price list. M. 
1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIAS OF QUALITY, at reasonable prices such as 
Jane Cowl, $5.00, complete catalogue on _ request. 
Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio. 


DAHLIA LOVERS—YFive fine Dahlias for $2.00. 
each of Jersey’s Beauty; Mrs. I. DeVere 
Scheepers; Ellinor Vandeveer; Oregon 
Post-paid. Price List mailed free. 
901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio 


Jean F. Schroeder, 2843 





varieties at 
Champagne, 
Markland, 








One 
Warner, Mrs. 
Beauty; All 
Leonard Phillippi, 


YOUR CHOICE—Jersey Beauty, 
Marean Dahlia bulb,——Fifty Cents, 
ing time, Spring 1930. 


Sagamore or Judge 
Postpaid, at plant- 
“How to Grow Dahlias for 
Profit’? and Catalogue of 350 Varieties grown by us 
at prices to surprise you, if you mention this paper. 
Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Massillon, Ohio. 


DAHLIA SEED—Real “store for gardeners 
wanting novelties. booklet Chageda 


thrills in 
— for free 











Dahlia Seed or regular Catalog listing a thousand va 
rieties of bulbs, plants and seeds Charles G. Davis, 
San Leandro, Calif 

Delphiniums 
DELPHINIUM. New crop of seed now ready Com- 





bination of newer shades Lilac Blue and_ lavender 
Pkt. 500 seeds $1.00. Burns Hybrid Delphiniums, 
San Rafael, California 

DELPHINIUM SEED from finest Wrexham plants 
Flowers large and mostly doubles. All colors. 200 for 
$1.00. Wedgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon, 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUM SEED. Mixed 
shades, $1.50 per quarter ounce. J. D. Haskins, Glad- 


Philadelphia, Ohio. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS—Photos sent 
on application. Over 100 selected seeds from my choic- 
est plants for $1 F. Dean, 143 Seventh Avenue, W., 
Longueuil, Que., Canada. 


acre, New 











Gladioli 
BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready to 








mail, describing new and late creations at reasonable 
prices. Better send now for it. Howard Burd, Wash- 
ington, New Jersey. 

PURPLE GLORY GLADIOLUS — Large bulbs 80c 
dozen, $4.50 per hundred. Prepaid. Minuet, Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, Gold Eagle and others. List free. Guy 
Crawford, Letcher, 8. D. 





AMERICAN, EUROPEAN, AUSTRALIAN Glad orig- 
inations. Write for free catalog. Frank A. Breck, 384 
N. E. 42, Portland, Oregon. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS, the best I have ever raised. Ask 
for price list. Vinton Glad Gardens, H. M. Scott, 
Vinton, Iowa. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBLETS, also planting size bulbs, 
%” to %”, of some of the best large-flowered varie- 
ties, by the peck or bushel at a price at which you can 
afford to grow your own blooming bulbs. A good way 
to start for the cut flower market. Also a few bloom- 


ing sizes, %” to 1% at attractive prices for prompt 
sale for cash. Address “Bulbs,’’ c/o The Flower 
Grower, Calstem, i § A 





NINE NEW BEAUTIES—Anitra, Earl Benbow, Dark 
Eye, Decoration, Dr. Eckener, Sigrid Undset, Sonja, 
Svengali, Terra Cotta—these are the names of our nine 
new introductions this year. And, as you all know, 
Decorah is also the birthplace of Longfellow, Jane 
Addams, Miss Des Moines, Trilby and many other fa- 
mous beauties. Our 1930 illustrated Glad Booklet 
now ready. Write for it today. Decorah Gladiolus 
Gardens, Box 257-H, Decorah, Iowa. 


$3.00 BULB OFFER—25 large size bulbs, my selec- 
tion, 20 varieties all labeled, very liberal value. Send 
for new list now ready. Bonney Doon Gardens, Box 
1097, Yakima, Wash. 


CLOSING OUT. HALF PRICE—Kunderd’s, Diener’s 
and miscellaneous Gladiolus. Dahlias. Iris. List. 
James Jay, Eureka Springs, Ark. 








MONEY SAVING LIST of Gladiolus, 
newer and better varieties, sent on request. 
766 Alberta St., Portland, Oregon. 


featuring the 
Perrin, 


SUPER-GLADS, Dahlias, 
Hibiscus, Iris. Finest ever. 
Floral Gardens, Akron, Ohio. 


Peonies, Oriental Poppies, 
Get digging prices. Rex 





BARGAINS IN GLADS! Our list of Choice Gladioli 
at Bargain Prices is ready. Don’t fail to send for it! 
The Dreamerie Gardens, Rt. 8, Box 511, Portland, 
Oregon. 


“SPROUTING GLAD BULBLETS” is the subject of 
a tiny but valuable leaflet I’m sending with every order 
this season where requested. you're growing Gla- 
dioli for profit you need to develop as large a stock 
of the rare, desirable varieties quickly as possible. This 
leaflet tells you how. My price list contains such 
Gladioli as Jubilee, Mary Frey, Kunderd’s Thomas Edi- 
son, Gloriana, Copper Bronze, Canberra, Victor, Red 
Glory, Rippling Waters, Pride « Portland, ete. Ad- 
dress—Flora E. Breck, 384 E. 42nd North, Portland, 
Oregon. 


FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT—Your opportunity to 
buy Glads cheaply. Inspected stock Finest named 
varieties. Large $1.50 per hundred, medium $1.00, 
small $ .75. Same varieties unlabeled, large $1.00; 
small $ .50. No order less than $1.00. Prepaid. 
Wedgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 











SPEAKING OF THRILLS—Few are keener than that 
experienced when the first flower unfolds from carefully 
cross-pollinated Gladiolus seed. Twenty seeds Souvenir 
pollinated .by Impresario (Kunderd’s best laciniated), 
$1.00. Other offers. Homeacre, Newport, R. I 


KING GEORGE—Large, fifty cents each; bulblets, five 
dollars per hundred. Berty Snow, sixty cents; bulblets, 
six dollars. Tilden’s Special, thirty- five cents. Bonar 
Balfour, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 


GLADIOLUS—Grow them different than your neigh- 
bor, from choice hand pollenized seed and seedling 
bulbs. Every one different. Send for list. Judson’s 
Experimental Gardens, Fenton, Mich. 


GLADIOLUS SEED OF G. ODORATUS, a new South 
African species. We are especially interested in the 
Gladiolus from the seed and seedling standpoint. Con- 
sequently our catalog is different and very interesting. 
Write for it today. Arthur C. Koerner, Five Oaks 
Farm, Newport, Minn. 











GLADIOLI—Get our list of Specials. 


Rare Bargains 
during January. Write, 


Gladtime Gardens, Mendota, 





MOTHER MACHREE BULBLETS, $1.00 each. New 
gs at reduced prices. The Woodland Gardens, 
Box F, Keswick, Iowa. 


250 NEW AND STANDARD varieties Gladiolus, grown 
on virgin soil. Three state, one national advanced 
amateur championship. Homer M. Dunham, 809 Stu- 
art, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GLORIOUS GLADS for every Garden. Rainbow Col- 
lection large varieties 50 bulbs, $1.25; Dainty Prims 
50 bulbs, $1.00. ixtra choice 20 bulbs 20 varieties 
$2.00. -Box each of all three $3.00. Homewood Gar- 
dens, Gig Harbor, Washington. 


BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI—nhigh-grade varieties. Spe- 


cial price. Bulbs $1.00 Doz. mixed. Oliver Helmich, 
Route 2, Clayton, Mo. 

















SPECIAL on" 2 bulbs each of 20 choice varie- 
ties, $1.50 50 Mixed, 1.00 Prepaid. E. B. 
Stacy & Son, BR. &, Lansing, Mich. 


GLADIOLI SPECIAL. 60 Bulbs 1” up, or 120—- 
%” up, or 200 under %”, or 1000 Bulblets. 20 
Varieties, labeled, including Bennett, Douglas, ot 
cent, Pirie, Phipps. $2.00 in U. S. A. only. R. Ger- 
win, 317 Somerset, Toledo, Ohio. 


CHOICE GLADIOLI—NEWER VARIETIES at rea- 
sonable prices. Send for list. Seven Firs Gladiolus 
Garden, Route 6, Box 148, Portland, Oregon. 


SUNSET SKY, a gorgeous new Glad, $1.00. Catalog 
free, hundreds of varieties, winners A. G. S. gold and 
silver medals regional show. Idaho grown Glads make 
wonderful bloom. Dodropin Glad Gardens, Rt. 2-B, 
Lewiston Orchards, Lewiston, Idaho. 


GLADIOLI BULBS AND BULBLETS 250 finest va- 
rieties. Send list of your wants for special Low prices. 
A. L. _Utz, St. Joseph, _ Mo. 

JANUARY | SPECIAL—35 Bothin, 15 Dream, 40 
Jewel, 30 Kirtland, 20 Lacinatus, 40 Le M. Foch, 20 




















Douglas, 30 Rose Ash, 8 Smoky, 50 Mixed. Each 
item $1.00, 6 for $5.00. Large, clean bulbs. In- 
spected. Ask for list 120 best Glads. Westmoreland 


Gardens, E. 20th & Bybee, Portland, Ore. 


DOLLAR GLADIOLUS COLLECTIONS, 36 varieties 
large size bulbs, labeled, 50 varieties mixed, or 100 
medium size 50 varieties mixed. Three collections one 
address $2.50. Mottier Gardens; Gibson City, Il. 





IRIS ARISTOCRATS, for advanced Collector or Ama- 
teur who would begin right. sk for list, ready soon. 
Grandview Iris Garden, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Lilies 
REGALE LILY SEEDS. 50c package. 1929 crop. 


Wrexham Delphinium Seeds. 50c package. Eureka 
Gardens, 18 Ave. and 25 St., Moline, Illinois. 

















REGAL LILY SEED—Raise Regal Lilies in quantity 
from seed. 50c for 500 seeds; 75c for 1000; $1.25 
per oz. Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 

REGAL LILIES—Large, plump, blooming size bulbs. 
Instructions for growing with each order. 5 for $1.00, 
15 for $2.50, 50 for $7.50, postpaid. Ralph J. Pom- 
mert, Pacific, Wash. 
HARDY WATER LILIES and other water plants. 
Write for catalog. Sawyer Water Gardens, Ellet; Ohio 











REDWOOD TREES AND BUHRLS—Mailing size 7c 
each postpaid. C. A. Look, Garberville, California. 





GOLD FISH—Japanese, Chinese and American fancy 
fish, aquarium plants. We make artistic, durable aqua- 
riums suitable for beautiful homes, conservatories, ete. 
Interesting circular free. Pioneer Gold Fish Hatchery, 
Racine, Wis. 











BLUE SPRUCES 


Grow your own. 
60 varieties of “Baby” EVERGREENS. 
Catalogue on request. 
POMEROY BLUE SPRUCE 


GARDENS 
New Milford - 


Our Glads 


must go to make room for Tulips and Narcissis. 
Thirty-five thousand dollar stock sacrificed. Send 
for complete catalog issued January fifteenth. 


NORTHWEST BULB CO. 
Portland - Box 117 - Oregon 


Connecticut 

















EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow aeons 


vegetabies, 
and better “fait. the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 


shrubs, hot house methods 
etc. Ali totd by €..C. Vi ick in 4 








GLADIOLUS — 1-IN. UP, wloear 25 


Bengal Tiger ~~ Los Angeles —_~- .70 
Break ©’ Day... . 85 Maine Stayer 
Capt. P ncn a Marshal Foch — .70 
Dr. W. Van Fleet — .60 Mrs. F.C. Peters — .70 
Eliz. Tabor ee Peach Rose ------ .85 
Golden Swallow —_ .60 Purple Glory —~_~-~-~ 95 
Glendale .60 Richard Diener ___ .75 


Prepaid | on orders of $3.00 or over. 








SAMPLE COLLECTION, six blooming and twelve Ask for 2 Cay — varieties. 
assorted sizes Regal lily bulbs, $1. prepaid. wong- 

view, Crichton, Alabama. 1177 Abbott Road . + Buffalo, N.Y. 
RARE LILIES — Croceum, Martagon, Philippinese, 


Cernum, Medeoloidis, Amabile, Hansoni, Kameri, Bate- 
maniae, Szovitzianum. Introductory Collection—1 each 
of the 10 Rare Lilies above for only $5.75 postpaid. 
Catalog free. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, California. 





OUR STATE INSPECTOR recently rated my sandy 
loam grown Glads 100% clean. No Glad lover can 
resist my attractive prices. Free list ready soon. C. H. 
Smith, Faribault, Minn. 

GERALDINE FARRAR—5 large or 10 medium or 
20 small or 100 bulblets, $1.00 prepaid. Glad.-Dahlia 
catalogue. The Langlois Floral Garden, 3504 E. 7th 
St., Vancouver, Wash. 

GLAD BULBS, guaranteed in every way at lower 
prices than last year; for list oon, eens with your ad- 
dress to Henry Hahn, Stafford, 


W. H. PHIPPS, 100 No 1, a 00; No. 2, $8.00; 
No. 3, $5.50; No. 4, $3.50. Bulblets, 1000, $2.50; at. 
$8.00. Postcard will bring wholesale list. os 1a 
Pentecost, Tipton, Indiana. 














Pansies 


PANSY SEED—Hand pollenized, no insect intrusion. 
If you saw the blooms you would buy the seed. Sealed 
packets, one hundred seed, one dollar. View Acres, 
Hamilton, Montana. H. E. Jones, Prop. 











Peonies 


PEONIES—Wholesale growers. 
field in May. Send for list. 
Boonville, Ind. 





Visit our sixty acre 
Phil Lutz Peony Farms, 








Perennials 





GLADIOLUS: We list over 300 World’s Choicest va- 
rieties a A Minuet, Betty Nuthall, Jane Adams, 
Marmora, Golden Dream, Phipps, etc Also standard 
commercial varieties Giant Nymph, Boynton, Bennett, 
Douglas, Eberius, Pendleton, etc. Catalog Free. Prairie 
View Gardens, Greenfield, Iowa 


SUPERB GLADIOLI—12 bulbs 1” up and 25 Bulb- 
lets each of 8 of following varieties: Break O’Day, Dr. 
Bennett, Fastidious, Lorice, Los Angeles, Mrs. Peters, 
Opalescent, Pola Negri, Scarlet Wonder, Tycko Zang. 
96 Bulbs, 200 Bulblets postpaid $5.00. Bulbs only 
$4.25. Bulblets $1.00. Price list on request. Mt. 
Food Terrace Gardens, 1650 E. Yambhill, Portland, 
regon. 


GLADIOLI—Three each “Shaylor, 4 “Louise,” “Orange 
Queen,’’ ‘‘Mona Lisa,’’ ‘Van Fleet,’’ ‘Pola Negri.” 
we Large Bulbs $1.00. R. H. Jones, Peru, 
ndiana 


NEWER GLADS AT BARGAIN PRICES—Spring list 
now ready. The Glad Gossip and the starred varieties 
will interest you Special low quotations on your re- 
quirements in planting stock. Bulblets treated and 
planted in steam-sterilized soil. Bright, true, healthy 
stock. Orchid Lady Special. 1 large, fifty bulblets 
$1.00. Ernest Clark, Windsor, Conn. 


CATHERINE COLEMAN 1%” up, 20c each, 10 
$1.80; %” up, 15c, ten $1. 20; %” up oo ten 60c; 
bulblets 50c 100. Minimum order $1.00. New list 


now ready. F. Willi 
tucket, R. I. illiams, 14 French St., Paw 


GLADIOLUS ALS —Dalbs by the dozen. Mrs 

Leon Douglas, 75c; Golden Frills, $2 00: cyle, 

$1.00; Los Angeles, 50c; ~ Sees? 

Kunderd, 80c; Mrs. F. C. Peters, 4 
80c; Break 0’ Day, 7T5c; Bobby, $1.20. 

mailed Free. Leonard Phillippi, 901 Young St., 
110 

















Piqua, 





PERENNIAL SPECIAL for January only. 
for an Old Fashioned Garden. Prepaid. 
each Monarda rosea, Funkia lanceolata, Physostegia 
virginica, Boltonia latisquama, Dianthus latifolius 
atrococcineus, Violet sweet blue, Artemesia lactiflora, 
Phlox subulata rosea. Austin’s Perennial Gardens, 
Geneva, Ohio. 


One dollar 
One plant 








Miscellaneous 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST of 125 varieties of Gla- 
diolus and 14 choice Dahlias. Write for your list 
today. Wyatt’s Gardens, Auburn, Indiana. 








PRINTING—200 good white envelopes printed and 
sent postpaid, $1.00. FE. H. Bauman, Boyertown, Pa. 


RARE PLANTS, unusual shrubbery, fancy perennials, 
Iris, Cotoneasters, Daphnes, and hundreds of extraordi- 
nary items. Write for my Rare Plant catalog. F. M 
Ellis, Dept. G., Griffin, Ga. 








DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI—Send for our price list 
of Dahlias and Gladioli. Griffith and Allott, 318 
First Ave., Phoenixville, Penna. 


SPECIAL OFFER—AIll retail orders, for choice Glads 
and Dahlias at wholesale prices. Don’t miss this offer, 
send for price list now. Harvey Douglas, Canby, Ore. 


WANTED—Solid white Amaryllis large bulb or seed- 
ho Mrs. J. Navratil, 13816 N. Drive, Cleveland, 
hio. 


WONDERFUL SWEET PEA COLLECTION, contains 
twelve (12) exhibition varieties direct from England. 
$1.00 a collection.  L. Slater, Box 477, Rye, 
New York. 


CALIFORNIA GROWN CHRYSANTHEMUM Plants. 
Without artificial heat. Retail. Postpaid. Catalog. 
M. Wallace, Rte. 2, Box 1095, San Fernando, 














Calif. 








I'll Give You this 
SPRING Ts gee 


Homeowners, Truck Gardeners, Flower Fanciers, 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, and all lovers of fine 
trees and plants will find hours of pleasure and 
profit in my new, 


1930 


FREE sprinc GARDEN BOOK 


Send for this unusual book today! It’s cram- 
med from cover to cover with valuable informa- 
tion about the planting and care of all varie- 
ties of fruit, shade and ornamental trees, veg- 
etables, berries, plants and flowers. Describes 
many new and ‘valuable species I have developed 
in my 40 years experience in 
the Nursery and S business. 
The FREE 1930 SPRING 
GARDEN BOOK con- 
tains many practical sugges- 
tions for diversification of farm- 
crops. Pictures and describes 
legumes and grains of which 
there is a growing — 
I will gladly = you 
FREE 030 SPRING GAR 
DEN BOOK +» any 
special information you 
may need about spring 
planting problems. 

nd for it now! 
You'll need it to 
guide you in se- 
lecting your plant- 
ing needs and it’s 
yours for the ask- 
ing! Write for the 
FREE 1930 
SPRING GAR- 
} omy HOOK to- 
a 


SONDEREGGER 
NURSERIES 
AND SEED 

HOUSE 
120 Court St. 
Beatrice - Nebr. 


Oana 






































